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THE LEEDS MEETING. 


TTNHE meeting at Leeds, which excited the enthusiasm of 
T the reporters for the Times and the Morning Star, was 
certainly not attended by the vast multitudes which the 
imagined themselves to have seen; nor was the crowd whic 
‘actually assembled composed exclusively of working-men, or 
of zealous Reformers. There were a good many women, a 
t many boys, and there was a large admixture of idlers 
and indifferent spectators. It is, however, not worth the 
while of those who are insensible to the “ magnificence” of 
large meetings to discuss the greater or less magnitude of a 
numerous assemblage. Probably the majority of the working- 
men in the town and neighbourhood of Leeds took the trouble 
to attend, and in that busy and populous district the meeting 
could not fail to be large, and especially to be unanimous. If 
Englishmen desire to study the working of the democratic 
government with which they are threatened, they have the 
opportunity of observing the monotonous resolutions of the 
different meetings, and the malignant intolerance of the leading 
itator. Mr. Bricur has never taken the trouble to conceal 
his dislike of free discussion. With the aid of the multitudes 
‘whom he addresses, he hopes to silence opposition by terror 
until he can suppress it by force. He “will not appeal to 
‘“ writers in the newspapers, one of whom, and not a very 
“ creditable one, is concealed somewhere in this town.” The 
hint that a political writer whose opinions are unpalatable 
to Mr, Bricut can only be safe in concealment is worthy of 
Marat or Hésert, but only the intoxication of popular — 
could cause a demagogue to forget that the English revolution 
has hitherto not even begun. ‘The most shameful illustration 
of Mr. Bricut’s antipathy to freedom of speech is to be found 
in his constant attempts to direct against Mr. Lowe the 
unreasoning violence of an excited mob. It has for ages 
been the boast of the House of Commons that independent 
members were entitled to express opinions which might be 
unacceptable to their colleagues, to the Crown, or to the 
majority of the people. Mr. Lowe is now held up to the 
vengeance of the working-classes because he has uttered, 
with perhaps imprudent candour, convictions which he 
sincerely entertains. It may be admitted that his lan- 
guage was indiscreet, though many of his assertions were 
iterally true; and that his practical inferences were unsound 
or exaggerated. Yet no clamour of assembled multitudes 
can disprove the statement that corruption and violence are 
to be found rather at the bottom of the present consti- 
‘tuencies than at the top, although it may nevertheless be 
Just and expedient to lower the franchise. Mr. Lowe added 
‘that the working-classes possessed a formidable machinery in 
their Trades’ Unions and in their habit of combination. “Mr. 
Bricut is in the habit, for his own purposes, of using precisely 
the same argument, while he is not ashamed to denounce a 
Political opponent as a public enemy for pointing out the obvious 
danger of vesting a monopoly of power in a single class. It 
was almost superfluous to avow, at a recent meeting, that the 
object of the present movement is to intimidate rather than to 
convince. Mr, Lowe is Mr. Bricut’s intellectual equal, but 
in a time of disturbance he might be utterly unable to cope 
with Mr. Bricut’s infuriated rabble. ‘There is something 
singularly offensive in the determination of a* most un- 
scrupulous master of invective to pin an adversary to half a 
dozen extreme or imprudent sentences. A collection of extracts 
from Mr. Bricut’s more violent speeches would contrast 
Strangely with the calculated moderation of his language in 
House of Commons. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of the meeting at Leeds 
Was its exclusive character. The factory workmen stood alone 
in their demand for political supremacy, and, with two ex- 
ceptions, Mr, Bricut had to content himself with the support 


and countenance of Mr. Bears and Mr. Ernest Jones. Mr. 
Leatuam, who has sat in the House of Commons, and who will 
probably sit there again, has unfortunately consented to join 
Mr. Bricut’s revolutionary agitation. It is a still more 
serious cause for regret that Mr. Forster countenanced the 
meeting, although he faintly professed disapproval of all its 
special objects. As a thoughtful and responsible politician 
who lately held office in a Liberal Government, Mr. Forster 
one professed his belief in the honesty of Lord PaLmerston ; 
he thought it possible that Lord Dersy’s Government might 
propose a reasonable measure of Reform; and he avowed hi 
own dissent from the demand for universal suffrage. Nothing 
could be more consistent with Mr. Forster’s known opinions 
than an exhibition of sympathy with the aspiration of the 
working-classes to a share in the representation; but unless 
he approves of Mr. Bricut’s incendiary language, and of his 
menaces of insurrection, he is scarcely justified in standing 
by his side during the present agitation. The other mem- 
bers for the West Riding deliberately absented themselves, 
and some of them were characteristically held up to popular 
odium by the chairman and the ae at the meeting. 
Mr. Barnes declines to concur in Mr. Bricut’s subversive 
movement, and his colleague in the representation of Leeds 
was returned, chiefly by the votes of the working-men, 
as a supporter of the Conservative party. The county and 
borough members are not prepared to disfranchise the vast 
constituencies by which they have been returned to Parlia- 
ment. If they required any proof of the exclusively 
Chartist character of the new organization, the scrupulous 
abstinence of Liberal politicians and of the middle-classes from 
all co-operation with Mr. Brigut would satisfy them of the 
justice of their own suspicions. Mr. Giapsroné, on his return 
to England, will have to choose between Mr. Bricut and the 
Liberal party. Not fifty members of the majority in the 
House of Commons will be prepared to execute the behests of 
Mr. Beares and the Trades’ Unions. 

It may be conjectured that Mr. Disraeti1 watches the 
meetings in the manufacturing towns with complacent ap- 
proval. No other combination of circumstances could have 
provided him with so fair a chance of proposing and carrying 
a Reform Bill of his own. Notwithstanding the total absence 
of argument, and the contemptible character of all but one of 
the travelling agitators, the demand of many thousands of arti- 
sans for revolutionary change cannot be disregarded as wholly 
insignificant. Some alarm and much indignation has been 
excited, and the opportunity of playing upon both states of 
feeling will be favourable to the exercise of Mr. DisrAEui’s 
genius. Himself exempt from prejudice, he will take pleasure 
in encouraging the fright of his supporters and the anger of 
his opponents against their own extreme allies. Conservative 
obstinacy may be pliable under the menace of revolutionary 
disturbance, and the great body of the Liberal party will be 
less ready than in 1859 to vindicate Lord RusseLv’s claim 
to a copyright or patent monopoly of Reform. Mr. 
Bricut’s furious hostility to Lord Dersy and his party 
will go far to reconcile the House of Commons to 
the Ministry, if only Mr. Disraeti can induce his col- 
leagues to conform to the necessities of the time. Mr. 
GuapsTonE himself has promised to judge a Ministerial 
Reform Bill on its own merits, and the Government 
will be inexcusable if it fails to give him the means of re- 


| deeming his pledge. Mr. Disraewi’s principal danger will 


consist in his own superfluous ingenuity, and in the 
defective imagination which prevents him from enter- 


| ing into the wants and feelings of political parties. _ 
Some of his colleagues, however, are capable of sup- 


plying his defects, while his own versatility and re- 
solute purpose would be invaluable in ensuring the 
success of a well-considered scheme. Although Mr. Brieut 
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has for the present effectually silenced all moderate Reformers, 
his efforts to excite disaffection and violence have probably 
strengthened the convictions of Liberal politicians, and at the 
same time slackened their party organization. 


It is almost useless to criticize a political system which is 
advocated only by appeals to number and to physical force. 
The merits and, detects of unqualified democracy are not 
novel subjects of discussion, and nearly all educated English- 
men have arrived at a definite opinion on the subject. On 
the Continent of Europe universal suffrage is found com- 
patible with a total absence of liberty, nor has any 
sovercign Assombly permanently controlled the Government 
of a great country except under the mixed and limited Consti- 
tution of England. The American Congress has never, before the 
present year, asserted the claim to political supremacy which 
is still disputed by the Presipent. Its leaders will probably 
obtain an immediate victory by compact with a body of 
criminal freebooters, establishing a precedent which is not 
encouraging to thoroughgoing Parliamentary Reformers. 
Great Britain is the only country in the world in which the 
majority of the inhabitants subsist on wages, and consequently 
there is no other country in which the government of the 
greater number would be so dangerous to property. There 
must be members of the working-class who have 
sufficient intelligence and fairness to appreciate a scheme 
by which landowners, merchants, shopkeepers, manufac- 
turers, lawyers, and men of letters would be excluded 
from political influence, although individuals among them 
might secure place and power by flattering the opinions or 
passions of the omnipotent artisans. It is no answer to the 
objections and doubts of constitutional politicians that 
crowded meetings favour the sovereignty of the crowd. ‘The 
Chartist gatherings of a quarter of a century ago were as 
numerously attended and as uncompromising, yet their 
demands were rejected by the universal good sense of 
the nation; and the subsequent legislation of Parlia- 
ment has fully justified the rejection of the five points 
of the Charter. The Reform League is Chartism with 
the addition of Mr. Bricnt, for Mr. Frearcus O'Connor 
was equal in wisdom and political importance to Mr. Braces. 
Mr. Erxesr Jones took a part in both agitations, and the 
doctrines of the Chartists and of the new Reformers are 
identical. The working-classes have increased in importance 
during the intervening generation; but the advance of the 
middle-classes in wealth and knowledge has been proportion- 
ally equal. Experience will show whether the ambition and 
eloquence of one audacious demagogue will have suflicient 
influence to induce the guardians of the Constitution to sur- 
render their trust. 


AMERICA AS A EUROPEAN POWER. 


Cv. appears that the rumoured demand by the Americans 
of an island in the Mediterranean has been received not 
without a certain cynical satisfaction by more than one Conti- 
nental nation. In Austria, for example, disgusted and astonished 
as she was at our attitude of seven years ago, and full of 
spleen at our absolute standing aloof during the struggle that 
is just over, people are found who do not dissemble their 
hopes that the presence of an American fleet in European 
waters would be the means of seriously embroiling Great 
Britain. But the wish, we suspect, is here the father to the 
thought. ‘The authority for the statement that the United 
States have preferred this request to the Porte has never been 
clearly made known. It has never been traced beyond Mr, 
Reuter, the unflinching omniscience of whose very wonderful 
agents has done some harm to their credit for accuracy. It 
comes also {rom those mysterious regions of Eastern Europe 
which are famous as being the chief seed-ground of political 
lies of all sorts. Russian newspapers seem to be the great manu- 
factories of the raw material which the telegraph thus supplies. 
And if we turn from the external evidence to the intrinsic 
probability of such a demand, there is still less support to 
be found for the rumour, Mr, Sewarp did indeed say, in 
the course of the recent wild Presidential stumping, that his 
countrymen were anxious to fight with Spain and Great 
Britain, and in such a case, of course, a foothold in Europe 
would be very convenient, Only there is no great reason to 
suppose that the Secretary was right in attributing this chari- 
table anxiety for a fight to the American people. Their good 
sense at critical moments, their humanity, their usual mode- 
ration in act if not in speech, and their devotion to commercial 
prosperity, all tend to discredit the alleged existence of so 
flagitious @ desire except in the breasts of a few hundred 
rowdies, and perhaps a philanthropist or two. It would 


be absurd to try to conceal from ourselves that an English 
reverse would cause no grief in the United States. But 
there is all the difference in 'the world between inflictin 
an injury and behoiding it inflicted without compunetion 
And nothing seers more improbable than that, mere 

for the sake of gratifying a temporary pique against thig 
country, the Americans would entangle themselves in all 
the complications of European politics,. A nation does not 
for so comparatively slight a cause allow the deepest and 
oldest of its traditions to be set aside. Isolation from the 
international transactions of Europe, provided Europe will 
leave America to the Americans, is so fundamental an article 
of their creed, that a deliberate departure from it such as 
would be implied in taking possession of an island in‘ the 
Mediterranean would mark nothing less than a downright 
revolution, and a revolution, moreover, for which there would 
have been no adequate preliminary conditions. 


For the Americans themselves it is clear that their inter- 
ference in strictly European affairs would be as disastrous 
as it would be inconsistent with their systematic traditions, 
It would simply divert them from the great and absorbing 
task of perfecting their own civilization on their own princi- 
ples, while they could play no satisfactory part in a State- 
— grounded on a past, and moving in currents, to which 
the comparatively brief history of their Republic offers nothing 
analogous. A great State has its own orbit, marked out for 
it by the direction and bearings of the former part of its 
course. No truly American politician could discern with 
practical accuracy the lines on which the various old European 
States, with their long annals, are accustomed to move, and 
from which they could not be abruptly diverted without the 
ruin of all those social forces which underlie their very 
existence. With Russia alone, of European States, the 
statesinen of the Republic seem able to maintain something 
like sympathy, and for the reason that the history of 
Russia as a civilized Power is barely as long as their 
own. Though there is a wide difference between the 
stage which America has reached and that at which 
Russia is still struggling with barbarous elements, yet they 
are both new countries, with their real history still to come. 
Each has a serf question on its hands, still urgent, and 
each is the conscious possessor of vast undeveloped re- 
sources, Hence the cordiality existing between these two 
apparently so diverse Powers, which puzzles people in this 
country and in France. But how could the Americans be 
expected to understand the policy of a country like Austria? 
Obviously, the foreign policy of such a country conforms 
to the ideas and exigencies which belong to its internal 
situation; and the exigencies of Austria. with its complex 
nationalities, its bad past, its alternations of reaction and 
revolution, and its almost hopeless domestic confusion, 
cannot in any way engage the intelligent attention of such 
a people as the Republicans of the West. American his- 
tory furnishes no principles to serve as guides for any active 
relations, whether friendly or hostile, with Austrian politics. 
An American diplomatist trying to connect the ideas of his 
own country in some way with the action of Austria in 
Europe would be like a man attempting to find a common 
measure between two incommensurable quantities. They 
might perhaps meet on some bit of negative ground—hostility 
to England, for example; but this would be the single diplo- 
matic phrase which both could understand, and it would be 
much too narrow to support anything like an_ alliance. 
Alliances to last more than twelve months, in the present 
condition of international politics, must be based on a posi- 
tive principle. A mere common antipathy does not suffice. 


For similar reasons, we may ask what sort of relations could 
obtain between the United States and France in European 
affairs? Here, indeed, there are old traditions of alliance and 
friendship which might serve as some sort of guide. But those 
traditions would soon be found not to apply to a case in which 
America would not be the sufferer from European influences, 
but would herself be the intruder into purely European con- 
cerns. The principles which dictated the ancient accord be- 
tween France and the United States would have no bearing on 
any question which, like the disposal of the crumbling empire 
of Turkey, is emphatically less of a Transatlantic question 
than any other that we can think of. But, it may be said, 
the Americans would need no other principle than the 
simple rule that they should take who can. This, how- 
ever, implies a forgettulness of the fact that people are not 
likely to undergo the trouble of taking what there would 
be no use in keeping. And there would be no perma- 
nent use to America in having a corner in the East of 
Europe, supposing that she could get it. She would find her- 
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self in the centre of a great movement and whirl which is 
only the continuation of the movement and whirl of cen- 
turies, and to which, as a new and ‘Transatlantic Power, 
ghe could have no key. She would be surrounded by Powers 
king an unknown tongue, living among unfamiliar ideas, 
and pursuing unintelligible aims—unintelligible, that is, on 
any principles that are acknowledged in the United States. 
The theory of the Russian journalists who invite America to 
help herself to « portion of the decrepit ‘Turk’s dominions 
must be that she will come into Europe very much as 
England went into India. She will take part in our affairs, as 
we did in those of the native sovereigns, just as a pretext for 
extending her own power. Little by little she will creep on, 
until in due time she will divide with Holy Russia the Pro- 
tectorate of Europe. Such a theory of the future is not worth 
discussing. By the time it has been realized we may fairly 
suppose that some method will have been devised’ for pro- 
moting emigration to some of the other planets, and that thus 
our descendants will have a chance of avoiding both Americans 
and Russians. 

An alliance between England and America in European 
aflairs has often been spoken of as the best solution of the ques- 
tion as to the position which we ought to assume in the face 
of the Continental Powers. Rather more than twelve-months 
ago, when the French ironclads anchored at Spithead, and 
there was much talk in consequence of the entente cordiale 
with the Empire, a certain section of Liberals deplored that we 
were not entertaining instead a fleet of American Monitors. 
Here, it was said; we should find our true allies, kinsmen in 
blood, people speaking the same language, and making the 
freedom of the individual the prime end of government with 
the same resolution and ardour. But these considerations, 
though so far sound that there really is room for a warm 
general friendship between the Americans and the English, 
do not in any way hit the mark. They perhaps show a 
reason why, if America were a European Power, she would 
most likely fight on the same side, in the field or in diplo- 
macy, as that on which we should fight. But, even if 
America had not shown herself altogether unwilling to re- 
cognise the force of these amicable considerations, they leave 
untouched all the objections that exist against the intrusion 
of America into European affairs at all. Hf there is any 
virtue in the Monror doctrine that America should belong 
to the Americans, it applies with equal force to our own 
Continent as well. Any American solution of a European 
difiiculty might be interesting, but the Transatlantic atmo- 
sphere is so peculiar that, ior practical purposes, such a 
solution would not be much more valuable than a theory 
from some American college of the true policy of the 
Athenian Commonwealth or the Roman Republic. If we 
are justly requesied to leave the Americans alone, because 
our current ideas on politics lose their force and vitality 
when transferred to tueir affairs, it is not less just to suppose 
that American ideas about the atlairs of Europe would prove 
equally faulty and ineflicient. Weare not saying that there 
are no American ideas in politics which might be advan- 
tageously modified for our own internal use, or for the use 
of the French or the Germans, But international relations 
hang together in a way which makes the application of 
this or that detached principle i:hpossible or futile. The 
State-system of Europe isa more or less compact structure. 
It abounds in loose bits, but the intrusion of a new, big, and 
essentially angular and unyielding Power like the United 
States would only increase the confusion, and make it a 
thousand times more dangerous, Lortunately, the Americans 
are shrewd enough to see this, as well as to perceive that such 
an intrusion could scarcely, under any circumstances, produce 
any good to themselves. More probably still, they never 
thought about the matter at all until it was suggested to 
them by their Russian friends and the telegraph agents. 


ITALY. 
THE peace between Austria and Italy is exceptionally 


satisfactory, because, conforming to natural relations, it 
establishes a condition of stable equilibrium. Arbitrary ad- 
Justnents of territory and of the balance of power are often 
convenient or necessary, but the security which consists 
entirely in positive compact tends constantly to become 
Weaker and weaker. The conquests of Napotron, having 
been attached to his Empire by artificial force, dropped oif 
on a reverse of fortune; but the German acquisitions of 
Prussia, and the Venetiiin extension of the Italian Kingdom, 
Will, like’ grafted shvots, form un organic union with the 
kindred’ stocks, What Italy gains will hot be a loss to 


Austria, for an alien possession is an incumbrance, and, as 
recent experience has shown, a serious danger. But for the 
real or supposed necessity of defending Venetia, the Prussians 
would have been confronted in Bohemia by a superior army. 
Nearly all the great European States were originally con- 
stituted, like private properties, by the ability and luck of 
their respective dynasties. It was the good fortune of the 
HO#ENZOLLERN family to establish itself in a purely German 
district, and to find its first external possession in the Dukedom 
of Prussia, already to a great extent Germanized. With the ex- 
ception of Posen, which was geographically interposed between 
Berlin and the Eastern frontier, the rest of the monarchy is 
entirely homogeneous; and the modern aspiration to national 
unity facilitates the completion of the scattered dominion by 
the incorporation of neighbouring properties, and by the 
gradual extension of the ring-fence. When Austria was 
happy in marrying the heiresses of Hungary and Bohemia, 
the seeds of future conflict were contained in the aggrandize- 
ment of the House of Hapssurc. The division, however, 
of the family inheritance between Putuir I. and his uncle 
Ferpinanp I. dissolved the tie which had long connected the 
German Emperors with Italian politics. It was only on the 
extinction of the Spanish line of Hapssura, at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, that the Duchy of Milan was, with 
the Netherlands, allotted to Austria in the general scramble 
for the fragments of the monarchy. Tuscany became, a few 
years later, the appanage of an Austrian Archduke, and Napo- 
LEON complicated the servitude of Italy by transferring the 
confiscated territory of the Venetian Republic to Austria at 
the Convention of Campo Formio. The Kingdom of Lom- 
bardy dates only from 1815, although the whole of the 
peninsula, with the exception of Piedmont, was for thirty or 
forty years afterwards virtually subject to Austria. After 
the establishment of the Italian Kingdom, the possession of 
Venice became visibly precarious, and the Austrians may 
esteem themselves fortunate in covering their retreat from 
the province by the victories of Custozza and Lissa. If the 
gain is all on one side, the glory is on the other, and both 
parties have reason to be satisfied with the result. 


The mode of transfer is wantonly offensive to Italian feel- 
ing, but the irritation of the country will be directed against 
the real author of the affront, rather than against the Austrians, 
who, in their extreme embarrassment, deferred to the re- 
quisitions of a possible mediator and ally. The Emperor of 
Austria, in the treaty which has now been signed, recognises 
the transfer of Venetia to Italy, and the intermediate French 
possession, with the absurd formalities which are to follow, is 
not even mentioned. No treaty of modern times bears on its 
face stronger evidence of sincerity, of good faith, and of the 
good sense which allows words to correspond with facts. The 
places and fortresses of Venetia are successively handed over 
by the Austrians to a French Commissioner, who is in turn to 
deliver his trust to the respective municipalities. The foolish 
farce of universal suffrage is to precede the union of Venetia to 
Italy, although the official press of Vienna already recognises in 
courteous language the sovereignty of Vicror EmmanueL. A 
private benefactor effuces the memory of his kindness when he 
assumes superiority and a right of dictation, and a great 
potentate is equally unwise in offending a nation which he has 
aided in its attainment of unity and independence. The 
vexatious interference of the Emperor Naro.ron can only be 
explained by his desire to conciliate French prejudices against 
Italy, or by his anxiety to multiply precedents for territorial 
annexation by the machinery of universal suffrage. Neither 
excuse can justify the imprudence of driving Italy to cultivate 
the alliance of Prussia, or perhaps of Austria, as the only 
alternative of submission to an exacting and supercilious 
patron. When the transfer is accomplished, the Italians will 
forget the intrusive interregnum, or they will remember it 
only as a ground for resentment. 


The childish desire of renewing the war, in the hope of 
reversing the naval and military failures of the late campaign, 
is not likely to affect the councils of any Italian Ministry. It 
must be evident to every statesman that the end of the long- 
standing hostility between Italy and Austria ought to facilitate 
the reform of the finances and the organization of the monarchy, 
It would be a miserable result of unity and of comparative secu- 
rity if Italy were to sink into the condition of Spain. Stern. 


measures of repression may probably be required in Naples. 


and Sicily, but there can no longer be a necessity for main- 
taining an enormous standing army. Some modilication of 
the Prussian, if not of the American, system might perhaps suit 
the circumstances of the kingdom, jor it is uncertain whether 
the struggle for independence may not be hereaiter renewed, 


Tt may be well io ‘train the whole population to the use off 
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arms, if only as a rapid and effective mode of education; but 
the payment and maintenance of 300,000 men in time of peace 
involves an extravagant drain on the public resources. The 
quarrel between the Italian monarchy and Rome is not an 
unmixed evil. It will be desirable in due season to arrive at 
some tolerable compromise; but in the meantime the monastic 
corporations will have been dissolved, and their estates, once 
sold to private holders, will be far beyond the reach of reaction 
or of Pontifical reclamation. The monks of Palermo have 
removed any lingering scruple which might have been felt 
about the suppression of obsolete medieval corporations. It is 
perhaps creditable to the spiritual idlers of the monasteries 
that they should be willing, like their French predecessors in 
the days of the League and of St. Bartholomew, to fight for 
their faith and their extensive landed estates; but no civilized 
Government can tolerate able-bodied garrisons of ecclesiastical 
fortresses, compelled by conscientious convictions to practise 
sedition. ‘The wise policy of applying the conventual pro- 
perty to the benefit of the parochial clergy might probably 
win over a large part of the rural population to the policy of 
the Government and of Parliament. By peculiar good luck, 
Italian opposition to the Papacy has not yet petrified into 
schism. On political if not on religious grounds, it is highly 
desirable that the country should remain nominally, and 
perhaps really, Catholic. Northern Protestantism would be 
alien to the tastes and character of the population; nor 
indeed, since the Council of Trent and the developments of 
later times, is the Reformed creed contained, as in the days of 
Lutuer, within the popular faith of Southern Europe. Imme- 
diate political collision with the Holy See may be easily 
avoided. It would be unpardonable to sacrifice the advan- 
sages of the French Convention by attempting aggression or 
by encouraging revolution in the Papal dominions. Gari- 
BALDI will not repeat the blunder of Aspromonte, and 
obscure imitators of the least creditable portion of his 
career ought to be summarily repressed. If an additional 
reason for prudent conduct were required, the ostenta- 
tious prayers and lamentations of the Roman Catholic hie- 
rarchy ought to suggest the probability that they are at 
the present moment anxious to be persecuted, Some overt 
act of that sacrilegious tyranny which is simultaneously 
denounced in a thousand pulpits might recall the French, 
who, according to Archbishop ManninG, are at once the 
firstborn and the accredited agents of Christendom; and it 
would at least furnish a convenient excuse for a secession to 
Vienna, to Madrid, or to Malta. It cannot be the interest of 
Vicror Emmanvet to fulfil Dr. Maxnina’s prophecies, or to 
provide an answer to his prayers. The Pope himself is 
perhaps not so thoroughly convinced as his zealous adherents 
that the rights of the Church which he rules are incompatible 
with the welfare of the country which he formerly loved. 
France has proved herself a brittle, if not a broken, reed; and 
pious writers indicate their distrust of Austria by frequently 
remarking that the unlucky Benepek was a Protestant 
heretic. If the breach with Pius IX. is irreparable, it would 
still be expedient to await the choice of a successor who may 
perhaps represent the moderate tendencies of several Italian 
Cardinals. The state of the Roman question, and the conclu- 
sion of the Austrian Treaty, impose on the Italian Government 
= primary duty of domestic organization and administrative 
reform. 


IRELAND, 


J penne can be more absurd or reprehensible than the 
common observation that a sentimental grievance is to 
be disregarded, simply because it is sentimental. The nature 
of a grievance depends mainly upon the characters of those 
who suffer it. Some men feel a wound to their self-love or 
their self-esteem far more keenly than they would feel any 
injury to their fortunes. A man who insulted this sensibility 
would in vain shield himself from reproach by the plea that 
he had never stolen his friend’s money. It is the same 
with nations. There are races to whom the exhibition of 
perpetual slight or contempt is infinitely more galling than 
the imposition of harsh Jaws and oppressive tariffs. The 
Irish people could be more easily roused by an ostentatious 
display of contumely than by the heaviest taxation or the 
most severe, if not contemptuous, despotism. Knowing this, 
statesmen would be unwise to disregard the special weakness 
(as they may deem it) of the Irish character, and to govern 
the country without reference to its sentimental tendencies. 
If, then, the whole Irish people showed by their habitual 
language and bearing that they regarded the Lrish Established 
Church as a badge of foreign dominion, as a symbol of 


injustice and oppression, it would be insane on the part of 
any political party to make a point of supporting it. The 
mere fact that the grievance was only a sentimental 
should not, under the circumstances, be allowed to warp theie 
sense of political justice. But, as we have former} 
marked, the feeling of the Irish people is by no nae 
unanimous on this point. The mass of them—the cottiers 
and small farmers—are not conscious of any grievance 
in the matter. They are not brought into contact with 
the dominant Church, personally or pecuniarily. All their 
payment goes in the shape of rent to the landlord. That 
a portion of this passes from the landlord to the parson 
in the shape of tithe, in no way affects them. They 
well know that, were the Protestant Church abolished rt 
morrow, they would still have to pay their rent; but they 
are not equally convinced that, were their own Church sub- 
stituted in the place of its now dominant rival and endowed 
with the revenues of its predecessor, they would be absolved 
from a series of forced contributions in aid. It is this 
dislike to contributions under priestly pressure that pro- 
duces the effect so well known in Ireland. When the lrish 
Catholic emigrant to America remits money to his family 
at home, he does not generally remit through his own 
priest, but through the Protestant rector. This at once 
disproves the allegation that the Established Church and 
its ministers are particularly obnoxious in his eyes. That 
they are obnoxious to others, we admit. Or rather, it 
would be just to say that there are others who parade 
them as grievances, harp upon them in society, and de- 
claim against them on the platform, without really caring 
about them. We would not wantonly utter a disparaging ex- 
pression against the Liberal or Roman Catholic section of the 
Irish middle-classes, but the suspicion that the cry against the 
Established Church is borrowed from the phraseology of 
English Radicals derives confirmation from the general indif- 
ference shown, by those by whom it is uttered, to their own 
professed creed. 


If anything could further strengthen this conviction, it 
would be the utter discord between the present aspect of 
Romanism in Ireland and the best-known features of the Irish 
character. We all know what the Romanist partisan of the 
O'ConneELL period was. A jovial, rollicking, impecunious 
blade, who considered politics a trade which was, like any 
other business, to be followed in business hours, but was not 
to interfere with the pleasures of a gentleman, he would 
have shrunk from the frigid asceticism of the CULLEN school. 
Of course he could boil up on the hustings the necessary 
amount of professional indignation against the “ blood-wrung 
“‘ wealth of the alien Church.” But this indignation never 
prevented him from sitting at the social board near some 
Orange or Whig magnate whom it might be convenient to 
impress with a sense of his convivial qualities, Always 
ready to avow his fidelity to the “persecuted Church-of his 
“ fathers and the priests of the people,” he took good care that 
neither Church nor priests should interfere with his amuse- 
ments or his promotion. He was perhaps not altogether the 
character which one would have selected for respect and 
imitation ; but if there was nothing to revere in him, there 
was a great deal to like. He had always a genial tone, a 
jovial air, a racy story, and a capital song; and he was never 
so happy in displaying his gifts as in presence of “ the Saxon 
“ foeman.” Finally, when—after devoting his days to 
anathematizing the “hereditary oppressor of this beautiful 
“ Jand,” and his nights to hobnobbing and chorussing with 
him—he mounted into the mild atmosphere of a commission 
or a magistracy, one could hardly suppress a sigh that a 
career so picturesque and so versatile should ever have been 
closed even by such an apotheosis. The race can hardly be 
supposed to be yet extinct. If it still survives, it must 
regard with invincible disgust each new demonstration of 
the Ultramontane school, and each new Pastoral of the Dublin 
Cardinal. If any one thing more than another can revolt the 
feelings of a Liberal Irish Catholic, it must be to see the 
modern priests poking their sour and cynical faces into 
every matter political and domestic, dictating the selection of 
personal friendships, proscribing this intimacy, interdicting that 
amusement, and engrafting on the severest stock of Popery 
some of the bitterest offshoots of Puritanism. Whether the 
Catholics have set the example, or, as is more probable, have 
only followed the example set by the Protestants, it is not 
for us to decide. But one thing seems tolerably clear. 
Between them, they have killed the old Irish fun out com- 
pletely. The old spirit of frolic and humour has gone out. 
‘here is no wit at the Irish bar, there is but little geniality 
at an Irish dinner. Even the Dublin carmen begin to look on 
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i ration. Talk of grievances! 
rious O 
life as ay omemcdgenmaed: 7 to the loss of that jocund and 
there Doaieet which once made an Irishman the most 
eer companions and the most delightful of jobbers. 
amusing © ort of itis that this has not died out eo much as it 
we turned sour, and is now fermenting in acrid currents of 
‘otic or religious fanaticism. What with the Sabbaths and 
-meetings of one Church, and the fasts and masses 
ey ran fun in the land. The two 
of the other, there is no more fun in the > 
Churches are bound to show that they have done a great deal 
of in some way, to make up for the mischief which they 
have done by destroying the best features of the national 
character. It must be this predominant tone of Ultramontane 
Puritanism which drives the modern Irish patriots into the 
ranks of the English Radicals, and makes men to whom all 
equality is odious sit at the feet of the English Republican 
Tribune. 
There are other grievances, beside that of the Irish Church, 
which cannot be wholly slighted, though they may be said to 
e of the sentimental character. They rest on no mate- 
rial foundation. Rather, indeed, they denote the existence of 
material prosperity, for they could hardly be felt by a people 
who were suffering under general poverty. Among them is 
one analogous to the great colonial grievance which preceded 
the war of the American Revolution. It was not only or 
mainly the unconstitutional imposition of taxes which Drought 
about that war. The question of taxation served to excuse 
and justify a discontent which sprang from other causes, well 
known though not publicly avowed. The correspondence of 
Wasuineton and his contemporaries is full of allusions to the 
valent irritation caused less by the official conduct of the 
Home Government than by the contemptuous demeanour of 
English officers, civil and military. Every colonial custom 
was at all times contrasted with metropolitan customs, in a tone 
of insulting disparagement. The English Governors damned 
the country and its inhabitants; the English officers sneered 
equally at the provincial belles and the provincial militia. 
All this rankled in the minds of the colonists, and brought 
forth abundance of bad blood in due season. Nothing ex- 
actly like this occurs, or could occur, in Ireland. Still the 
ish do regard themselves as slighted by the big sister-island. 
They ask, why should they be treated as a colony, and turned 
over to the ‘prentice hands of a journeyman diplomatist? If 
the two islands are one country, why should they not feel that 
they are governed by one Sovereign? Why is the Brum- 
magem Court of the Castle suffered to seduce the daughters 
of Dublin attorneys into the lavish display of false diamonds, 
and their brothers into the expensive trappings of militia 
uniforms? Why are they never to set eyes on the undimmed 
splendour of real Royalty? The question has as often been 
asked on this side of the Channel as on the other, and never 
answered satisfactorily, It is inconceivable why Ireland should 
not be honoured by the periodical residence of the Earl of 
Dusiiy, and why Courts should not be held in the Irish capital 
by the Heir-Apparent to the Crown. At the present moment 
the most sensitive people in the world is subjected to the 
endurance of the greatest political slight. A people of whose 
nature it is an essential property to follow and revere is left 
to waste the outpourings of its loyalty upon native agitators 
and English demagogues ; and then folks say, “Oh! it might 
“be dangerous for him to live in Ireland.” Noblesse oblige. If 
even there were danger, it should be braved. But there is 
no danger. The Irish are not a regicidal race. If the Heir to 
the Throne came to live among them, they would recognise 
in his visit, not the interested descent of a fugitive harpy, 
grasping all he could get before he flew away, but the 
auspicious presence of a Prince who desired to knit together 
the two branches of his people in one bond of loyalty. The 
very demonstration of this desire would do much to disarm 
disaffection, and to supersede the partisan loyalty of a province 
by the devotion of a nation. Let the Prince of Wates but try 
for a certain number of years a periodical three months’ resi- 
dence in Dublin, and he would see the good effects of the 
experiment. He would not make Ireland at once happy and 
Prosperous; he would not immediately repress all agitation or 
intent. But he would strengthen the hands of the well- 
affected, and discourage the plans of the seditious. He would 
conciliate the affections of a race whose self-love has been 
deeply wounded by the supposed indifference of its Sovereigns. 
€ would remove one other cause of irritation, by bringing back 
to their duties and their properties men who are only known 
as the absorbents of rents which are squandered in distant 
capitals, and who sacrifice the respect and affection which they 
might earn as resident landlords for the wretched position of 
“rate stars in London society. He would render it un- 


necessary any longer to place third-rate lawyers on the bench 
and tenth-rate jobbers on commissions because they are 
Romanists and may be Repealers. Above all, he might do 
something to restore some portion of that Irish gaiety which 
is now clouded by the rival austerities of the Evangelical and 
Ultramontane Churches. 


SPAIN. 


Ts paradox of Spanish society and government has of 
late been more than usually puzzling. It is difficult to 


ascertain the actual state of a country which seems to offer no 
attraction to political tourists or to newspaper correspondents. 
The events which are reported from Spain are for the most 
part vague and uncertain, and the reasons and motives by 
which facts might be explained are still more impenetrably 
obscure. An abortive military conspiracy which occurred in 
the spring seems to have furnished a cause or a pretext 
for a Ministerial reign of terror; and the soldiers who have 
possession of the Government, not satisfied with i 
their ambitious rivals, appear to have taken the opportunity 
of success to punish and to crush all political opposition. 
Executions on an unprecedented scale have been perpetrated 
at Madrid, and whole batches of obnoxious journalists or 
popular leaders have been transported without trial to 
Fernando Po. Despotism and anarchy have at different 
times prevailed in many countries, but they have seldom been 
so unintelligible as in modern Spain. There is no part of 
Europe in which material prosperity has during the present 
generation advanced more rapidly, nor is there any great 
political issue to divide different classes of the population. 
Religious differences are unknown, and the secularization of 
Church property has at the same time enriched the general 
community, and relieved the priesthood from much of its 
former unpopularity. Industry has flourished in spite of 
commercial prohibitions, and railways constructed with foreign 
capital have already opened districts which were previously 
inaccessible. The aristocracy is not sufficiently powerful or 
wealthy to provoke active jealousy, and even the eccentricities 
of the reigning Sovereign have hitherto been regarded with 
complacent indifference. The foreign quarrels which have 
been provoked by the levity and caprice of successive Govern- 
ments have neither been unpopular nor unbearably costly. The 
war with Morocco, the temporary resumption of San Domingo, 
and the hostilities with Peru and Chili have in some instances 
gratified national vanity, and they never caused any general 
distress or inconvenience. The violent measures of the 
Government and the frequent mutinies of the troops resemble 
the ignoble squabbles of the Parisian Fronde, or of the old 
Byzantine Court, rather than the grave political conflicts of 
England, of revolutionary France, of Italy, and of Germany. 
It is not even certain whether Narvaez and his colleagues 
intend to suppress the form of constitutional government 
which has maintained for thirty years a sickly existence. 
The Queen of Spaty has long forgotten that she once, as “ the 
“ innocent IsaBEL,” represented constitutional monarchy and 
the supposed choice of the nation, in opposition to a legitimate 
and absolutist pretender. The male line of the Spanish 
Bovursons still survives, while Isapetta II. holds under a 
Hanoverian or Orleanist title, as the issue of a moderate 
revolution. It is not to be inferred, from an unscrupulous 
use of the Royal powers by O’DonneLt or Narvaez, that 
they recognise either Divine right or an unlimited pre- 
rogative. An ambitious statesman is safer when he rests 
on an army or on a Parliamentary majority than in exclu- 
sive dependence on individual favour. The saints and the 
sinners of the Royal household manage the conscience and 
passions of the Sovereign with a skill which no General or 
Minister can rival. Some, indeed, of the competitors for 
power have in their time been minions of the palace, but 
absence and advancing years have forced them to adopt the 
more respectable occupation of political adventure. The 
rumour that the present Government meditates the discon- 
tinuance of the Cortes is probably exaggerated or premature. 
A dictatorship, involving a provisional suspension of Parlia- 
mentary sessions, is more likely to happen than a formal re- 
establishment of despotism ; for even Senators and Deputies 
may sometimes serve a useful purpose in counterbalancing 
the influence of a nun, an actor, or a confessor. The 
non-commissioned officers of the Spanish army are more 
troublesome than the Cortes, and they are only kept in 
order by periodical decimation. Respectable citizens of the 
great towns, if they show any interest in political questions, are 
also considered as belonging to the dangerous classes; and one 
or two hundred of their number. lately arrested at Burcelona 
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in a single night, are now awaiting deportation to Fernando 
Po. The farmers and the country people generally are 
perhaps engaged in their ordinary occupations, while the taller 
trees are shaken by the tempest. At some future time the 
undergrowth may supply the materials of a sounder political 
system. 


The tenure of the present dynasty is secured only by 
the difficulty of finding a preferable substitute. The de- 
scendants in the male line of Cuarves IV. are obscure and 
personally insignificant, and a nominal Republic would only 
increase and perpetuate the chronic anarchy of military 
sedition. A Presidency would, as in the kindred States of 
South America, be the prize of successful mutiny, and it 
would confer powers more indefinite than those which are 
exercised by a Prime Minister of the Crown. The final 
alternative of a resort to undisguised despotism has long 
since been tried and condemned. During the latter part 
of the last century, in the old age of Cuanves IIL. and 
under Cuartes IV., the Spanish Court and Administration 
caricatured the worst extravagances of Continental monarchy. 
After the revolutionary war, Ferpinanp VII. succeeded, with 
French aid, in establishing the ancient system, with the result 
of producing universal disaffection, and of leaving a disputed 
succession to be established by revolution and civil war. The 
circle of experiments has been traversed, except that the 
Government has never been entrusted to statesmen who were 
at the same time honest and able. O’DonneLL, who seemed 
at one time capable of establishing permanent authority, has 
sunk to the level of Narvaez. Prim alone enjoys a certain 
amount of popular esteem and confidence, because, although 
he is, like his competitors, a conspirator and a rebel, he has 
never yet enjoyed the opportunity of proving or disproving 
his capacity for high office. The hope of reform or of change 
has lately often expressed itself in a rumour that Prim had 
landed at Barcelona, or had concealed himself in the suburbs 
of Madrid. 


The foreign policy of Spain has not been wiscr or more 
prosperous than the internal administration. O’DonNELL’s 
quarrel with Morocco was contrived partly for the purpose 
of proclaiming the recovery of Spanish power, but with 
the secondary object of diverting the minds of his country- 
men from domestic controversies. An easy victory rewarded 
his calculation, but there was little glory to be gained 
at the expense of the half-barbarous Moors. The more 
ambitious project of re-establishing the Spanish dominion 
in America has proved a total failure. The bitterest 
enemies of General Prim can perhaps now scarcely regret 
his rupture with his French allies at the commence- 
ment of the Mexican expedition. Where Narotron III. 
has failed, Isapetta II. would assuredly not have suc- 
ceeded; nor would the Government of the United States 
have hesitated to provoke a rupture with Spain, where 
it has contented itself by applying to France irresistible 
domestic pressure. The occupation of San Domingo was a 
more feasible enterprise, but the trouble and expense 
which it involved greatly outweighed the advantages 
of the acquisition. The subsequent conflict with Peru 
and Chili has been at once purposeless and disastrous, 
It is impossible that Spain should recover a footing on 
the mainland of America, and nothing is to be gained by 
sea-fights or by the bombardment of maritime towns. It 
may be doubtful whether the war is at an end; but it is 
certain that it will practically result in the discomfiture 
of Spain. The danger to the South American Republics 
has not been sufficiently urgent to cause the intervention 
of the United States; yet a Spanish victory in the Pacific 
would probably have caused the loss of Cuba. After the 
abolition of slavery in the Gulf States, the Government 
o: Spain seemed for a time to appreciate the impossibility 
of maintaining the institution in the neighbouring island. 
Cuba was formerly threatened by American  slaveholders 


_ because it was a valuable field for compulsory labour, and it 


is now still more seriously endangered by the sympathies of 
Northern abolitionists. Immediate changes in the system, 
tending to ultimate emancipation, might still perhaps preserve 
the colony to the Mother-country; yet it appears that the 
short-lived philanthropy of the Government has already 
subsided, and that an untenable position is still to be 
obstinately held. The most ingenious theorist would find it 
difficult to construct even an imaginary scheme for the 
regeneration of a country which, notwithstanding its great 
capabilities, seems to be the natural home of ail political 
anomalies. 


PRUSSIA AND HANOVER. 


HE late King of Hanover is fortunate i : 
T of a case which looks remarkably oe 
rules of diplomacy still require that the forcible absorption of 
a neighbouring kingdom shall be justified by certain tech, 
nical arguments. ‘The advantages of a ring-fence are i 
obvious in relation to public territory as to a private estate he 
they sound better when they are put forward as a reason fo 
a purchase than as an excuse for annexation. The geographical 
convenience of Hanover to Prussia formed a good ground for 
prophesying that its separate existence would not long survive 
the war; but it was not a plea that could be decently 
in defence of the accomplishment of the prediction. The 
Prussian Government is consequently reduced to a naked title 
by conquest, and it must be owned that, when the matter is 
viewed in this light, the dispossessed Sovereign ma 
reasonably feel that he has been hardly used. §o pe 
& measure as annexation is usually dealt out as a punish- 
ment for desperate and prolonged resistance, and the King of 
Hanover observes, with a good deal of point, that “ the right 
“of conquest supposes a war in conformity with the law of 
“nations.” The Prussian theory is considerably more com- 
prehensive. It regards a simple difference of opinion as afford- 
ing ample ground for an immediate recourse to extremities, 
In ordinary life, to knock a man down for saying that he does 
not agree with you counts as an unprovoked attack; but Ki 
WILLIAM evidently considers that, among the rulers of North 
Germany, he that is not with him is against him. An at 
to preserve neutrality is equivalent in his eyes to an act of 
open aggression, The Prussian case wouid be morally more 
respectable, and scarcely less conclusive in form, if it laid less 
stress on the purely defensive character of the late contest. 
The national existence can hardly be said to have been 
threatened in 1866, unless the words are taken as synonymous 
with the national aggrandizement being opposed; and the 
events which preceded the war are rather too recent to favour 
this convenient confusion of ideas. 

It is scarcely to be expected that the King of Hanover 
should see the real weakness of his own position. His de- 
nunciations of Prussian spoliation are perfectly just and 
reasonable, and, from his point of view, the fact that the in- 
dependent neutrality of which he is the natural champion 
exists only in his own imagination has no bearing upon the 
point at issue. To outside observers, however, this is the 
most important element in the whole question. A Royal 
house is only strong in so far as it represents, and is the 
mouthpiece of, its subjects ; and if King Grorae’s appeal were 
in any sense the appeal of the Hanoverian people, it would 
never have been needful to publish it. Count Bismark is not 
a squeamish politician, and he has never taken any pains to 
conceal that the cause of annexation has but few active 
sympathizers beyond the frontiers of Prussia itself. But he 
would certainly never have ventured upon the incorpora- 
tion of an actively hostile population, nor, if he had done 
so, could he have found either in the Prussian Chambers or 
the Prussian nation the support that such a policy would 
require. It is clear, however, that throughout Germany the 
Federal idea was as strong as the Federal organization was 
weak. ‘The Hanoverians would doubtless have been con- 
tented, and probably glad, to remain Hanoverians, if their 
doing so could have been combined with a clearer realiza- 
tion of the fact that they are Germans. But when 
the two ideas are presented to them in an alternative 
form, there is no sign of hesitation as to their choice. 
They may dislike the accompaniments of the change, and 
they may wish that the same end could have been arrived 
at by a different road; but their repugnance goes n0 
further. No sense of an allegiance to which Hanover rather 
than Germany has a title manifests itself in any quarter. 
When the Southern States of America determined on secession, 
those citizens who had opposed the step became at once as 
enthusiastic in defending it as the authors of the movement 
themselves. His own State had the first claim on every mans 
affections, and even those who had wished to keep Virginia in 
the Union were resolved to remain Virginians, whether in the 
Union or out of it. The State bond was stronger than the 
Federal bond. It is just this feeling which seems to be abso- 
lutely wanting in Germany. Even those who cling to 4 
modified independence of the several parts do so only so far 
as they hold this to be consistent with the unity of the whole. 
The declaration lately put forth by thirty-eight Liberal 
members of the Hanoverian Second Chamber allows of no 
misunderstanding on this point. They assert, indeed, unmis- 
tukably that annexation is not the conclusion for which 
the Liberals of Hanover have been working; and they do 
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not pretend that the movement towards German unity 
might not easily have taken a course more eable to 
their own individual wishes. But, though hey admit 
that a remodelled Germanic Confederation which should 
have left the smaller States in possession of their internal 
gutonomy, while making certain provisions to ensure the 
military strength of each being used for the general secu- 

would have exactly met their views, they recognise 
at the same time that the Prussian successes have made 
this solution impossible; and they feel no doubt as to the 
acceptance of the only alternative which the cause they have 
most at heart admits of. “The restoration of the King- 
« dom of Hanover can only be attempted at the expense and 
« ruin of Germany.” The sense of independence is altogether 
subordinate with them to the desire of union. “The nation 
« jg one, and requires a united organization.” The protest 
of the Kiva and the declaration of the members of the Second 
Chamber belong to two wholly different orders of ideas. 
There is no community of feeling or interest between the 
Sovereign and the people, and consequently the former has 
found himself utterly powerless in the moment of attack. 
He represents only dynastic interests, and the time has passed 
when these admitted of being brought into harmony with the 
popular theory of the national future. 

It is. to be observed, however, that an evident anxiety 
as to the course which events will take underlies this 
resolute determination to make the best of existing facts. 
The subjects of King Loc have already begun to suspect the 
probable policy of King Srorx. ‘The enthusiasts for Ger- 
man unity have for some time accustomed themselves 
to look to Prussia as the only Power which could really 
advance this end; but they were scarcely prepared to 
accept the absorption of Germany into Prussia, as a sufficient 
fulfilment of their aspirations. They desire to see something 
of the same process going on in Germany which the last few 
years have witnessed in Italy. In the latter country there 
was at one time an apparently well-grounded apprehension 
that a united Italy might turn out to be only a magnified 
Piedmont; and there seems at this moment to be at least 
equal danger that, instead of Prussia becoming merged in the 
larger unit of Germany, Germany may be destined to be by 
degrees absorbed into Prussia. It may be argued, indeed, 
that Germany possesses a more effective safeguard against 
this fate than seemed to be possible in Italy in 1859. A large 
part of Italy was distinctly inferior to Piedmont in all the 
essentials of civilization; and if even this obvious in- 
feriority could not prevent the Kingdom of Sardinia from 
giving place to a Kingdom of Italy, what doubt can there be 
that a similar transmutation is awaiting Prussia as a result of 
her recent triumph? No part of Germany is as much behind 
the rest as Naples is behind every other province of Italy, 
and the intellectual equality of the new elements may surely 
be trusted to assert itself in such a way as to neutralize 
the dreaded uniformity. But in this comparison between 
Germany and Italy two important differences are over- 
looked. The possessions of the Sardinian Crown were 
enlarged by the spontaneous adhesion of the inhabitants of 
the annexed territories; the aggrandizement of Prussia has 
been the work of her own soldiers. And though Piedmont 
occupied in Italy something of the same position which 
Prussia has for some years occupied in Germany, the simi- 
larity is extremely imperfect. The superiority over the 
annexed States possessed by Prussia is altogether different 
from that which was possessed by Piedmont. ‘The latter was 
like an aspiring adventurer, whose best chance of success lay 
in a dexterous identification of himself with an old and de- 
cayed family; the latter is already a great Power, anxious 
indeed to become greater, but wishing at the same time to 
preserve its separate personality. Piedmont was eager from 
the very first to expand into the Kingdom of Italy; Prussia 
seems at present perfectly content to swallow, if circum- 
stances are favourable, the whole North German Confederation. 

er the approaching German Parliament will be able to 

check this tendency is another question; but if its con- 

oe should turn out to excite any real enthusiasm for 

€rman unity, its members can hardly rest satisfied without 

* — to restore the name of Germany to the place which 
80 Jong held in the political geography of Europe. 


THE LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER. 
©, we do not understand it. We give it up. The 
3 London, Chatham, and Dover Railway is as Konx 
Mpax to us, It is not that the mere balance-sheets are too 
much for our skill in figures; not that we have our difficulties 


about rebate; not that the science of financiecring was 
unknown to us when we had our poor education in simple 
arithmetic, and in equally simple and elementary morality ; 
not that the jugglery and thimble-rigging between preference 
shares and debentures demands a special study. These are not 
our difficulties when we read over the Report of the Investi- 
gation Committee, and check it by the Directors’ exculpatory 
remarks, Our consternation and puzzle is caused by broader 
considerations. A very little, though some patient, stud 
soon enables us to do the few and simple sums in addi- 
tion and subtraction which the statement of expenses and 
earnings involves; and figures, though they may be played 
with, must in the long run tell the same story. But our 
difficulties commence with something less tangible than 
figures. A distinguished moralist two or three years ago 
announced that, in his judgment, adultery and murder were 
among the first duties of man, and he illustrated his ethical 
system by committing those virtues. Society could not 
see this, and hung him. But we all made allow- 
ance for his theoretical views. Only, being the stronger 
by mere force of numbers and prejudice, we put him out 
of the way. It must be so in the matter of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Directors. They can see, not only 
no harm, but proper commercial prudence, honour, and 
skill in certain little matters which others denounce as 
flagrant sins against the very first principles of honesty. 
This is our “stumper,” as Lord Rosert Montacu would 
phrase it. And there we must leave it. As the ladies say, 
we don't know whether we are standing on our head or 
our heels, All the foundations of the moral world are broken 
up. After that, the deluge; and now we have got the deluge, 
und plain folk feel themselves to be much as the prediluvians 
were when there was no world to stand on. ‘The very 
same transactions are, and are not, “ feigned payments” and 
actual payments; the very same capital—that is, the same 
tale of sovereigns—is hoth existent and non-existent ; the same 
firm is at once solvent and insolvent, suspends payment, and 
is worth a million and a half of money. A concern is at once 
a prodigious swindle, a mere fiction and make-believe, and 
also a legitimate and bond fide profitable business. And 
when we come to strike the balance and fall back upon 
authority, and shelter ourselves under the responsibility of 
names and characters, the same deadlock of judgment 
reappears. “ Sonpes, Chairman,” and Sir Samuet Morton 
Pero, Bart., Sir Cusack Roney, and Peto, Berts, and Co., 
are unimpeachable guarantors of any and every thing. So 
are Grosvenok Hopcexinson, Chairman, THomas ALERs 
Hankey, and their co-Committeemen. It is just six of one 
and half a dozen of the other— honourable men on 
either side, on both sides. It is honour against honour, 
faith against faith, interest against interest. Character and 
fortune are as much committed and as much imperilled 
on one part as the other. It is equally life and death to the 
Directors and to the Committee of Investigation. The con- 
tractors and financiers are either what some Court of justice 
will pronounce them to be, or the Committee are libellers. 


And the worst of it is that, in this dismal dilemma, what it 
must come to is this :—either we surrender noble lords and 
M.P.’s, the flower of the Kentish aristocracy, and the member 
for the second city of the Empire, to a fall which we do not 
like to contemplate, or we must say that seven or eight of the 
leading bankers, merchants, &c., of the first trading community 
in the world are, if not the most malicious, the stupidest of 
mankind. If the Directors are right, the Committee are 
a great deal worse than wrong. We suppose the end will 
be that “much is to be said on both sides”; and the 
ambiguous “much” will be said, we suspect, because the 
parties concerned are among our very foremost and repre- 
sentative men. It is a real battle of giants. As the Directors 
not impertinently remark, “ they are not aware that any firm 
“of contractors could have been found of greater powers 
“ of capital or. higher character” than Messrs. Pxto and Co. 
On the other hand, the Committee of Investigation do not 
hesitate to say that a trifling sum of 1,070,000/. of sub- 
scribed capital was only nominally subscribed, and that, as 
regards this sum, it was made up by a playful interchange of 
fictions between Messrs. Peto the contractors and Mr. Jonson 
the Secretary; the one party taking receipts as for money 
actually paid, not one farthing of which ever existed, and the 
other taking receipts for work not one spadeful of which was 
ever executed. They, the Investigators, say that this money— 
“ Received from Peto, Betts, and Co.”—was never paid by 
anybody or received by anybody, not a single farthing of it; 
and that this prodigious “feigned payment” and fictitious 
receipt was only an evasion, or rather a direct’ contra- 
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vention, of an Act of Parliament expressly enacted to prevent 
this very thing. The law of England, dealing especially 
and ad hoc with railways, provides that no debentures 
shall be issued unless there is a share capital, actually 
subscribed, of three times the amount of the debentures, and 
that of this subscribed capital one-half must have been 
paid up. In other words, a Railway Company can only 
come into the borrowing market when it has assets thrice as 
much as the loan sought. In the present case, these assets, 
this thrice as valuable capital and property, consisted of three 
little scraps of paper, which were mere comic efforts of the 
imagination of contractors and representing neither 
money nor promise of money ; not work, but only a promise 
of work. And onthe strength of these hallucinations—we 
mean “ feigned payments” and illusory receipts—a declaration 
before a magistrate (that is, something very much like an oath) 
was taken, and 356,000/. was got out of the public. A case 
occurred the other day which offers a good homely illustration 
of this sort of thing. A party of colliers on the spree, as 
it was stated, wanted to get half a gallon of gin, but 
unluckily had no money to pay for it; so they financiered 
the scheme like their betters. They took a gallon jar, and half 
filled it with water, and then went to a public-house, telling 
the landlord to measure into their jar another half-gallon of 
gin in addition to a half-gallon of gin which they said it 
already contained. The landlord did so; the colliers then 
found they had no money ; the landlord grew crusty, and the 
colliers told him that he might take back his half gallon of 
gin, which he did, or thought he did, but of course only got 
gin and water, as did the colliers, much of course to their 
delight. No doubt down at Wednesbury this would be 
thought rather ’cute, if slightly dishonest. We can see no 
difference whatever between the fictitious gin, which was in fact 
only water, and the fictitious little million paid and received, 
or paid or received, by Messrs. Peto, Betts, and Co. Neither 
can we see how the publican who advanced his real gin on the 
declaration about the false gin, and who was done, differs from 
the public who advanced their cash for debentures on the 
strength of the fictitious capital aforesaid. At least this is 
how the Committee put it. The Directors do not precisely 
meet the point. They only say that “their own body com- 
“ prised gentlemen conversant with the money-market, and 
“ were advised by others competent to form a judgment upon 
“ those affairs.” But they “ had great difficulties in procuring 
“ money, and they got the best terms they could.” No doubt. 
We have heard this justification before; it is the old rem, 
quocunque modo rem. We get our windows broken; and 
when the stone-throwing gamin is collared, it turns out that 
he was told to do it by the big boy round the corner. We 
only present the story as it is told to us. This is cer- 
tainiy the way the Investigators put it. But we can quite 
imagine that there is another side to it. Indeed, there is 
another side to everything connected with this most grotesque 
railway. Messrs. Peto and Betts claim to be creditors of the 
Company to the amount of 384,000/,; the accountants make 
it out that Messrs. Pero and Betts are debtors to the Com- 
pany in the sum of 186,o00/. Again, of sixteer millions 
of money raised nominally as capital, only ten millions have 
been realized, the difference of six millions having been 
muddled away in the act of raising it. The six millions 
represents the old masters, wine warrants, and cigars in which 
the Jews pay a spendthrift’s note-of-hand renewable at three 
months, minus commission and interest. This is what the 
Investigators suggest. On the other hand, the Directors say 
that these six millions have actually gone into the pockets of 
the shareholders in the shape of interest. No doubt there isa 
sense in which, when one sells out 1,000/. in Three per Cents., 
one may be said to have pocketed the half-year’s dividend of 
15/. And this is probably what the Directors mean; only 
the consolation is rather shadowy. 


So, again, the Investigators do not hesitate to say that “ the 
“ safeguards provided by the Legislature for the protection of 
“ the debenture creditors have been systematically evaded ; ” 
an assertion which it is perhaps possible to distinguish from 
a charge of fraud—possible, but difficult. And lastly, of 
some transactions with respect to the City Extension, they 
declare “that there can be no excuse or palliation for the 
** very loose and negligent manner in which they have been 
“ dealt with, and the transaction is altogether unjustifiable.” 
A rejoinder, however, is ready. The “ unjustifiable tran- 
“ saction ” “ would have been perfectly regular if the money 
“ entrusted to Sir Morton Peto and Co. for ‘the purpose of 
“ retiring the pledged debentures had been duly applied to 
“that purpose, and the Directors submit whether they were 
“ not justified in anticipating that the commission so entrusted 


“ was placed in safe hands, and would be faithfall med" 
—which seems to mean—but we decline to 
to mean. Only it is for Sir Morton Pero, and perha 
for the electors of Bristol, to say what he and they think 
of an insinuation, if not an inference, that his firm has 
not “duly applied” “ money entrusted” to him, and that a 
commission given to him was placed not in “ safe hands,” and 
was not “faithfully performed.” This, as far as Sir Mortox 
Pero is concerned, is his position. The Investigators make 
certain charges against him and against the Directors, The 
Directors meet this charge by laying the whole blame on Sir 
Morton Peto. And we are bound in justice to say that Sir 
Morton Pero has not been heard. He is exposed to two 
fires; he is condemned both by the Directors and the In- 
vestigators. We make no doubt that he will and can meet 
these charges. Only he must meet them. 

Meanwhile, the end, we fear, has not yet come. It i 
that the battle of Armageddon has been Jought at St, James's 
Hall. The extraordinary meeting of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Company has taken place. St. James’s Hall sur- 
vives the explosion; and though the terrible clements of 
bonds, debentures, stock ordinary and extraordinary and very 
extraordinary, common fund, stock A, B, and C, preference 
X, Y, and Z, have come into violent collision, no lives are 
lost. But the intertwisted tangle of the five branches which 
are not one but five, not five but one, is more hopeless} 
than ever enmeshed. The special meeting is not likely to 
make the great solution easier. As the thing now stands, in 
the very presence of chaos, we end as we began. No—we do 
not understand it. It fairly beats us. 


THE SMALL STATES OF EUROPE. 


it is not surprising that the authors of telegrams should 
report from time to time that much anxiety and uneasiness 
prevail at Brussels and Lisbon, in Holland and Switzerland, 
It is not merely to the paragraph in the late French Circular, 
about the irresistible power extinguishing minor States, that 
this uneasiness is due. The politicians of the small countries 
which lie at the doors of powerful neighbours are filled with 

apprehension, because they see many reasons for believing 

that the irresistible power of which the French Emperor 

spoke is really at work, and is something more than a sonorous 

phrase indicative possibly of the Eareror’s own intentions, 

The political horizon is thick with menacing clouds for nations 

that have not either big armies or gigantic fleets or in- 

exhaustible resources. Under cover of all the talk that is to 

be heard about consolidation and rectification, and the neces- 

sities of safe political existence, it may not be difficult, in the 
present temper of Europe, for any great Power to take away 
the independence of any less Power. ‘The success of the 
French Empire during the fourteen years of its existence, and 
the triumph of the high-handed policy initiated by Count 
Bismark four years ago, combine at the present moment to 
promote a dangerous and discreditable sympathy with political 
violence. Of this violence the smaller States are the obvious 
victims. And so long as it is only princelets that fall before 
the high-handed Ministers and Sovereigns, we may look upon 
the result with composure or sympathy. It is all very well 
for aristocratic journals in this country to ask us to drop 
a compassionate tear over the dignified farewell of the 
King of Hanover to his subjects, but it is worth remem- 
bering of how much misgovernment that country has been 
the scene since the great revolutionary era of eighteen years 
back. It was from the Hanoverian Liberal, Von Bennicsen, 
that the famous notion of the National Verein first proceeded, 
and this in itself is some proof of the discontent of the best 
part of the country with its Government. And, moreover, by 
the side of the Kine’s address, it is well worth while to read 
the address by which it has been so quickly followed on the 
other side from the Liberal members of the Second Chamber. 
Then, again, if it were only such abominably misruled terri- 
tories as the two Mecklenburgs to which the high-handed 
system was likely to prove fatal, nobody except Grand Dukes 
and such people could reasonably complain. But, happily, 
the small States of Europe are very far from being all like 
Mecklenburg, which is perhaps the most retrograde part of 
the Continent except Turkey or Spaia. They are, in fact, for 
the most part, very types of what good government should be, 
and their absorption in the large States would be a sheer mis- 
fortune both to themselves and to Europe. ‘uke Belgium, 
for example. Its material prosperity is admirable, in spite 
of an excessive pauperism, the chief drawback to it being @ 
somewhat burdensome army, the maintenance of which 
is due to no fault or crime of the Belgians, but to 
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‘eruised territoriai cupidity of their neighbours. 
the undiaguise! lighter than that "or either England or 
er for while the Belgian, as things are, does not on an 
” pay more than thirty francs a year, if he were to 
i French his contribution would be raised to at least 
twice that amount, while in England he would pay considerably 
than even this. Here is no small argument for the inde- 
tt a of a country, for it may well be questioned whether 
the pleasure of participating in French glory is worth an annual 
cash payment of thirty and odd francs per head. Besides 
the cash payment, the Belgians would have to see their press 
severely restricted ; and they might witness the trial or sup- 
‘on of a newspaper, like the Hvénement case of this week, 
for saying something about a tax upon theatres without 
having a licence to talk politics. What, also, would become 
of their much-prized liberty of association under the eye 
of a French Préfet? And what is of sovereign importance, 
as a recent English writer on Belgium has pointed out, 
is the fact that Belgium is the great experiment of Continental 
liberalism. “If you succeed,” the Prince pe Brocuie said 
to the Belgians, “ the trial is made; all the world can succeed 
« after you, and modern a is saved.” And this is sub- 
stantially true. It is the only country in which a popular 
and Parliamentary Government uses the French tongue, and 
in which the French word for liberty means something better 
than revolution. Virtually a 7 it is the one strong- 
hold of a constitutional system the proceedings of which an 
average Frenchman can follow and understand. Unluckily, 
the ordinary result of this is only a conviction on his part that, 
as he can understand the language of her debates and news- 
papers, the country must somehow belong to France. 


Although none of the other small Powers in Europe have 
this peculiar feature which makes the Belgian experiment so 
immensely important, still, if we remember how distinctly 
liberal and popular government is the exception on the Con- 
tinent, any Power in which such government prevails must 
be of the highest value in the system of European States. 
It is at once a germ and a model of something better than 
a bureaucracy like Austria, a military absolutism like the 
French Empire, or an unconstitutional and tortuous system 
like that of Prussia. Out of Count Bismark’s evil-doing it is 
unquestionable that good has come, and that more good will 
follow. But this ought not to blind us to the fact that his 
doings were uncommonly evil—still less to fill us with a rash 
contempt and indifference towards those minor States which 
pursue a tranquil and prosperous course, without any aspira- 
tions after triumphant lawlessness. It is convenient now to 
forget the illegal prevention of the banquet at Cologne last 
summer, and the decree of the Supreme Court, acting under 
the Minister's influence, against unlimited freedom of speech 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and the iniquitous Royal ordi- 
nance against the press in the summer of 1863. Sadowa 
has obliterated these and kindred transgressions against the 
Constitution from men's minds. Yet these things ought to 
temper the eagerness with wliich the services of the Prussian 
Minister to the German national cause are commemorated. 
And they ought to be taken into account when we are esti- 
mating the worth of the small States which do not breed 
Bismarks, either on the one hand to annex and rectify and 
consolidate, or on the other to break the laws, to corrupt the 
tribunals, to restrain the press, and to ride roughshod over 
the Constitution. Ministerial truculence, when justified by 
success, is always infectious. Witness the tone of German 
newspapers about Holland and Luxembourg. Holland, in 
spite of her colonies, is a minor State, and therefore is in 
danger of the irresistible power that has been announced on 
such eminent authority to be working in Europe. In 
days of yore she too was annexed, for the truly admi- 
rable reason that her territory was formed out of the 
alluvium of French rivers. ‘Who knows but that the 
same argument may be found to have lost none of its 
Weight, in case Prussia should grow any stronger, or Italy 
accomplish her own consolidation without further hindrance ? 
Meanwhile, a portion of the German press has taken to scold- 
ing the King of Houtanp for seeking the good offices of the 
French Euveror in negotiations with the Prussian Govern- 
ment about Luxembourg. Let Holland beware, they say, of 
appealing to foreigners about German territory. Fortunately, 
the Dutch Government has always been very wary in its 
transactions with the Confederation with which Luxem- 
bourg-Limbourg brought it into contact. Still this trucu- 
lent tone illustrates the operation which the success of a 


high-handed and unconstitutional policy is having in all 
Sorts of indirect ways. Holland or Switzerland or Belgium 
may have better laws better administered, may have happier 


and more contented populations, may be governed on more 
free and constitutional principles, than their big neighbours ; 
but this counts for absolutely nothing in the absence of 
a gigantic army and of the most perfect equipment for 
warlike purposes. It earns no jot or tittle of respect from 
the press or the most liberal politicians of a country which, 
like Prussia, has been partially and temporarily demoralized by 
astonishing military success, or which, like France, is con- 
stantly liable to fits of jealousy and rapacity. If the Spanish 
Government, hateful as it ie for unnumbered, barbarous, and 
habitual atrocities, were to broach consolidation doctrines 
against Portugal, nobody apparently would feel called on 
to protest, provided Spain were strong enough. to carry 
out her designs. This is nowadays the single test of 
what is politically justifiable. If the Power which assaults 
a minor State proves itself to be of the irresistible stamp, 
no more need be said. The assaulting Power may be re- 
actionary or autocratic or downright barbarous, and the 
minor State may be the seat of all the political virtues in 
the catalogue of the possible merits of government. But 
all this is beside the question in the eye of the new school of 
publicists. And, in face of a good deal of preposterous senti- 
mentalism about rights—nearly always, by the way, the rights 
of monarchs and old families—one can understand how a doc- 
trine that sounds so nefarious came to gain so much ground. 
It is nearly three years since Count Bismark shocked Kurope 
by declaring that political questions are questions not of right, 
but of might. The use to which he has put this principle 
thus far promises many advantages to Europe, because his 
might has been directed against people who only claimed the 
rights of obstruction and obscurantism. If, however, the prin- 
ciple is to be extended from obstructive monarchs to the three 
or four best-governed territories in Europe, nothing can be 
conceived more deplorable for the future of the Continent. 
Gigantic military organizations have their uses, and discharge 
a temporary function in the formation and development of 
States. But the prevalent tendency to look on such huge 
machines for slaughter as the finest flower of civilized govern- 
ment, and to despise happy self-governing nations as ginger- 
bread toys which hold together simply on sufferance, is full 
of political peril. And as every deterioration in politics is 
inevitably attended by a corresponding deterioration in private 


and social morals, the general result must be utterly bad and. 


degrading. 


-< 


SELF-DECEIT, 


HERE are few human weaknesses out of which society 

manages to get, on the whole, so much fun of a tolerably pre 
natured kind as out of the marvellous power, which every mun 
perceives his neighbour to , of self-deceit. It is difficult to 
see how the satirists of the stage, for instance, whose existence 
depends on their skill in raising a laugh, could contrive to get on 
without it. Of that incongruity which is the essence of humour 
it supplies a fund unlimited in quantity, and in quality just what 
an average audience can most easily seize and enjoy. Even such 
a dramatist as Sheridan, overflowing with wit ot the purest and 
most original flavour, cannot resist the temptation to overwork this 
easy trick of incongruity, and he probably owes to it a large 
share of the popularity which, unlike most classical writers, he 
retains in this sensation-seeking age. When Sir Fretful Plagiary 
inveighs against envy, or Fag against petty tyranny, or Mrs. 
Malaprop declares that nothing is so becoming to a woman as a 
nice derangement of epitaphs, the joke comes home to the audience 
almost as easily as when the clown makes harlequin sit upon a 
warming-pan, or sends a stout alderman into the streets with 
“prize pig” ticketed on his back. And, in ordinary life, how 
often has the monotony of an English Sunday in the country been 
relieved by hearing your respectable hostess, pleasantly conscious 
of tithe and cumin, explain for your edification as a stranger 
the skill with which the preacher applied his strictures to the 
various pews in her vicinity—to every pew, in fact, but her own. 
You enjoy a placid sense of superiority, knowing that self-deceit 
is a fault from which you yourself luckily happen to be free ; and 
you have further the satisfaction of feeling that your enjoyment is 
without malice, since you have no disposition whatever to dispute 
7 right to humbug himself, so long as he does not hum- 

ug you. 

In his sermon on “Self-deceit” Bishop Butler declares that, if 
it were not for our “ partial and fond regard to ourselves, it would 
certainly be no , omg difficulty to know our own character, what 
passes within, the bent and Lies of our mind; much less would 
there be any difficulty in judging rightly of our own actions; but 
from this partiality it frequently comes to pass that the observa- 
tion of many men’s being themselves last of all acquainted with 
what falls out in their own families may be applied to a nearer 
home—to what passes within their own breasts.” With all due de- 
ference to so high an authority as Butler on any question affecting 
man’s moral nature, we cannot help thinking that the “difficulgyot 
knowing our own character ” is not by any meqye exclusive 
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to “our partial and fond regard to ourselves,” and that he here 
overlooks the ditficulty of self-examination, apart from all con- 
siderations of self-partiality, possibly from having never experi- 
eneed this difficulty to any formidable extent in himself. To 
us it seems that self-deceit is quite as much an intellectual as 
a moral weakness. Butler’s natural gift for metaphysical in- 
quiry, perfected by assiduous and careful culture, may have 
made him find purely intellectual self-introspection a com- 
paratively easy process. But we believe that an ordinary 
man is about as capable of turning his mind round upon 
itself, and estimating, with even an approximation to accu- 
racy, the motives by which his action is influenced, as he is of 
putting his head between his legs. As severe mental training is 
required for the first feat as physical training for the last. e 
refer of course to those actions—the commonest class of every- 
day actions—over which mixed motives hold divided sway, and in 
the analysis of which it is therefore necessary to apportion to 
each motive at least something like its fair share of force, 
instead of the ordinary convenient arrangement by which some 
one or other of them is given the credit really due to all 
There are no doubt certain actions in which some one 
motive attains such overwhelming predominance that it becomes 
idle to look for any others. They may possibly exist somewhere in 
the mental depths, but the one despotic motive, which lords it 
over them at keeps them out of sight, itself lies so clearly on 
the surface that the dullest clodhopper can at once lay his thumb 

n it. The passion of love supplies a familiar instance in point. 

p to the moment of its ascendancy a man’s choice of a certain 
line of conduct might be influenced by a dozen different motives, 
of most of which he is distinctly conscious, even though he cannot 
assign to each its fair force. But, once in the ascendant, the 

ion may possibly put forth a strength which so completely 
ss down and annihilates the opposition of other feelings that, 
for any practical purpose, they cease to exist. The same principle 
of course applies to any other very strong passion, good or bad. 
Its predominance makes it easily discernible, unless the person 
who acts under its influence is blinded by that “ partial and fond 
to ourselves” which Butler declares to be the cause of 
self-deceit. The agent cannot in such cases deceive himself from 
mere intellectual inability to discover the motive which occasions 
the act. 

But cases of this kind, where one motive predominates to which 
self-partiality can alone blind the agent, are obviously exceptional, 
and bo not justify the assumption that if a man could get rid of 
self-partiality he would i rid of self-deceit. In the majority of 
actions, various motives, big and little, so dovetail into each other 
that only a master of mental gymnastics can separate them. Let 
any one turn to the Mil on the Floss, and read the analysis 
of Mr. Riley’s reasons for recommending Mr. Stelling as a 
tutor for Tom Tulliver. The analysis, with all its humour 
and ingenuity, in no way’ violates probability, and the case 
analysed is typical of cases which may occur to any man a 
dozen times a day. Yet Mr. Riley himself, or any ordinary 
man, would have found it about as easy to do the Davenport 
Brothers’ trick as to furnish this perfectly simple and natural ex- 
planation of his own conduct. e utmost possible freedom from 
self-partiality would in no way have helped him to overcome the 
gudy intellectual difficulty of the feat. All that impartiality 
could do would be to save him from a natural tendency to attri- 
bute his conduct to praiseworthy motives exclusively. Nothing 
but a carefully-cultivated habit of self-examination could have 
enabled him to discriminate, even roughly, between the various 
motives at work. And unluckily there is little or nothing in the 
educational training of the present day to develop this habit of 
self-examination, so requisite as a preservative against self-deceit. 
We say this advisedly, in face of the fact that self-examination 
is one of the duties upon which our preachers and moralists 
most frequently and emphatically insist. The spirit in which they 
recommend it, and in which they would have it applied, is essen- 
tially unphilosophical, and more likely to engender self-deceit than 
to remove it. If a man wants to get an accurate notion of what 
is going on in his own mind, of what motives have determined 
@ particular course of action, he must approach the inquiry in 
the spirit, not of a moralist, but of a metaphysician. His object 
must be to discover what the motives actually were, without 
the slightest reference, in the first instance, to whether their 
character was good, bad, or indifferent. If he sets to 
work with the moral p , to which it is the fashion to 
regard self-examination as primarily subservient, he becomes 
at once an advocate instead of — a judge. If it be 
his ordinary temper or particular mood to justify himself, the 
bias of the moral purpose unconsciously brings the good motives to 
the front, and a back the bad ones. If, on the other hand, he 
is of the “miserable sinner” type, and prone to self-vilification, the 
same bias, working in an 0 te direction, allows him to see in 
his conduct only what is bad. It is in all conscience difficult 
enough, without the gratuitous intrusion of a fresh moral element, 
to determine as a matter of _— ulative inquiry what is 
going on in the mind while this or that course is being decided 
on. It is perhaps impossible where the course eventually taken is 
either unusually good or unusually bad. The man must have 
attained to a marvellous height of philosophical serenity who does 
not in such a case find himself instinctively acting as advocate. 
Whether it be as an advocate on the side of virtue against 
himself, in the spirit of self-humiliation, or in the spirit of self- 
glorification on his own behalf, does not afiect the question. In 


either case he is an advocate, whereas h ‘ade. 
And, even if we take a commonplace be 
man need feel no temptation to or 
difficulty of resolving it into ite neal elements i 
en, for instance, a man makes his usual contributic 
local charity, in what proportions do benevolence, Se toa 
religion, example, and all the endless considerations mee 
come under the head of self-interest, res: ively influe 
him? <An exact solution of such a sation is no doubt 
beyond the reach of human intelligence. But still an oad 
quirer who sets to work in a philosophical spirit as a an 
logist, and from a genuine wish to understand human fd x4 and 
his own character, may hope to arrive at a result near enough to 
the truth to be of considerable value. By a collection of al 
sufficiently numerous to provide a favourable sphere for the action 
of the various motives, each in its turn, he would have some 
data for a calculation as to their relative strength. It would be 
possible, for instance, in certain instances, to eliminate—if 
not entirely, at any rate in a degree sufficient for the required 
purpose of observation—the action of vanity, custom, exampl 
or even self-interest. In this way the student may. Pm 
acquire a knowledge of his own character, and therefore of na. 
nature; and may master the invaluable but most difficult habit of 
self-examination, which is the only safeguard against self-deceit, 
But if he begins, as the moralist or preacher would usually have 
him begin, by assuming that there either is or is likely to be 
lurking somewhere, in every action, a taint of corruption, all his 
facts will take their shape and colour from this foregone conclusion. 
The task of introspection, difficult enough under the most favour- 
able circumstances, become insuperable when the notion 
uppermost in his mind refers, not to the actual state of the facts, 
but to the consideration how far and in what respects his own 
conduct was good or bad. 

We are aware that the objection which we have taken to 
the conventional theory of self-examination applies no less to 
much of the system and spirit of education in Trngland. It is 
difficult to see how the case can be otherwise, considering how 
long education was oe mixed up in all its branches with 
religion. A _ strictly ical inquiry into truth becomes 
impossible wherever the inquirer is told that, no matter what 
may be his honesty and sincerity, he will be punished eternally if 
he arrives at certain results, but that, if he arrives at other results, 
he will be saved. It is this spirit that for a time made our 
principal Universities, which ought to have been the fountain-heads 
of vigorous and independent speculation, lie like deadweights upon 
the national mind, crushing the wholesome activity and natural 
fertility of unfettered thought. And it stands to reason that the 
effects of a deep-rooted and pope Be pone feeling of this kind 
must take long to die out, and will be found cropping up often 
where we least expect them. It may take generations to free 
moral philosophy in this country from the yon i elements 
imported into it by religion. Even physical philosophy has not 
yet freed itself, although the hardest part of its battle has been 
won. Without going to the length of asserting that dogmatism in 
any one important department of thought is fatal to free inquiry 
in all, we are at least fairly entitled to expect that dogma 
should be strictly confined to the inculcation of whatever 
truth claims, as divinely revealed, to be above a canons of 
criticism. In no other department of knowledge can there be any 
possible plea for its interference, which can only lead to some 
such mischievous and unphilosophical result as we have seen it 
produce in that vicious rm of self-examination which fosters 
the very source of self-delusion it is intended to remove. 


THE NEGRO CONTROVERSY. 


we have the English people done that the irrepressible 
negro should make an irruption into their daily papers, 
disport himself at their dessert, chill their turtle, spoil their wine, 
and sour their pine-apples and their temper? Is it not enough 
for him to have appropriated the Western hemisphere to the theo- 
retical discussion a experimental analysis of his habits and 
instincts? Is it not enough that he has divided and distracted one 
population of a million Caucasians, but he must needs also 
come to divide and distract another population of equal num- 
bers and similar combative qualities? Are we henceforth to be 
separated, as a nation, into negrophilites and anti-negroites? Is 
every dinner-party and every tea-party, every society of geogra- 
phers and every society of social twaddlers, to be worried and 
wearied by prosy controversialists on the brutal inferiority or 
the angelic superiority of the sons of Ham? Is the Dr. Dryasdust 
of one school to be eternally dinning us with the doctrine that the 
negro is the direct heir of a baboon which made the unfortunate 
selection of a human life; or the Dr. Mawworm of the other party 
to be as perpetually reproaching us with our imperfect approxi- 
mation to the Christian suavity, love of texts, and love of bh 
which distinguish the more favoured children of Africa? Worse 
and more dreary than all besides, are we to witness the periodical 
starrings of the gaunt and green-eyed female who, with portentous 
spectacles and ferocious snuffle, declaims on the special virtues of 
our black brother, and, with that peculiar but suggestive delicacy 
which is known only to the strong-minded spinster of the plat- 
form, treats of the duty which enforces, and the rewards w ich 
follow, the general practice of miscegenation? What, we repea' 
have we done to Cag this dread infliction upon ourselves an 
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With what mystic offerings, wie 

d processions, shall we deprecate its tuation 
of this apple of which some 

has thrown amongst us, and with which he 
Fiterally to blacken our lives ? 

To show that our fears are not ex rated or premature, we 
have only to cite the of the daily, the weekly, and the 
monthly press. In each class of our contemporaries Mr. E 
and Jamaica serve as catapults from which the two opposing 

ies Jaunch their partisan weapons, to the great distraction 
ring ublic. Pitiable, indeed, is the condition of the poor public 
which without any wish or option of its own, has this unin- 
teresting quarrel t upon its notice, and is invited to form 
a conclusion from two statements an | "7 to each other, 

d for the most part utterly irreconcileable. The latest con- 
per kind of literature have been Sir 8. 


this uninvitin 
agus knight of African celebrity, and the well-known 


“J, 0.” They will serve each as a fair type of the prevailing 
init of partisanship. Sir S. Baker— who was not very fortunate 
intimacies which he cultivated in Central A frica— 
seems, according to his antagonist, to see in the West Indian 
a spirit of tiger-like ferocity which, if it generally existed 

in the West Indies, would require a long continuance of martial 
law and military executions. Now, if he really did take this 


our country 


African 


view of the negro creoles, it is the first time that they have 
been with an inherent savageness and — 
ferocity. ‘They have been called lazy, thriftless, dawdlers, liars, 


thieves, and coxcombs on the authority of different travellers 
more or less censorious; but hereditary and unmitigated ferocity 
has rarely, if ever, been laid to their charge. That, under 
excitement, they can be roused to a state of blind but tem- 
, and to the perpetration of acts of sanguinary 

cruelty, the risings in the time of slavery amply demonstrate. 
But their no condition, when not exci y political or 
religious agitators, is usually represented as one rather of 
too great torpor than of too great vivacity. Nor would Sir 
8. Baker, if he had reflected a little, have found it necessary 
to vouch the sins of the ne s of Central Africa as the 
source of the shortcomings of West Indian negroes. In the first 
place, the rogenitors of the colonial negroes were hardly ever 
rted from the deep interior of the t continent. Asa 

e, they came from different parts bordering on the Western 
coast. ih the second place, as might naturally be expected, they 
were the representatives of the docile and unwarlike rather than 
of the martial and aggressive tribes. There were, it is true, in 
Jamaica and some other of the colonies, certain slaves more warlike 
and resolute than the herd of their companions; but, as was most 
natural, the bulk of the slaves came from tribes which were the 
most unresisting and most easily subdued. Their comparative 
= was one expression of the general lack of energy which 
cterized them. And it was further encouraged by some 

of the best of the early religious teachers. “J. 0.” was not 
slow to profit by the mistake of his adversary, and accordingly 
favoured an evening contemporary with a column of refutation. 
The facility of the undertaking betrays him into a self-committal 
from which a more thoughtful preparation would have saved him. 
While one half of the negro’s detenders are contesting in jour- 
nals and reviews the imputation of laziness, and another half 
vouching at social science meetings for his energy, this most pro- 

_ ‘minent of his advocates quietly declines any attempt to rebut the 
accusation, and concedes the main point urged against his client. 
It is quite true, he says in effect, that the negro is very lazy, and 
will not earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, when he can 
Squat on a plot of unpurchased ground, run up a hut ina few 
hours, and live on the roots and fruits which the soil gratuitously 
supplies. But, he innocently proceeds, “I will ask what 
race of white men exists who would work better than the 
Guiana labourer does, under the circumstances under which he 
is placed. . . In fact, no man—white, black, or copper- 
coloured—ever lives by the sweat of his brow, when he can 
live tor owl Ped himself in a perspiration.” This is doubt- 
less an Ete Verity and a Great Fact. As such we commend it 
to all householders ‘and masters of families who are animated 
the ardour of universal benevolence. But, after this avowal, 


we trust that no negrophilite will be bold enough to tell us that | 


the negro works just as hard, and loves work just as much, as any 
one else, and that all the charges of laziness are without founda- 
tion. Here we have the great champion of the race asserting, not 
= that it will not work and does not love work, but that neither 
things ought to be expected from it. It may be very kind 
the negro to say so much for him, but it is rather unfair to other 
Wean place them in the same —? with the African creole. 
on ink we have heard of very hard work done by the Bengalee 
~- er a more burning sun than that of the West Indies. 
ve not wholly misinterpreted blue-books on colonial subjects, 
We should be disposed to say that, in those very islands where it 
38 80 unreasonable to expect work from the negro, the estates 
Pw retained their cultivation and their productiveness simply 
industry of Indian and coolies, who 
@ Opportunity of squatting an win mpkins 

that the negroes We thik, ro that fhe of the 


f we 


of Trade could show that even white men, not trained to | 
exposure in 
steadily and e 
Dative 


high 


ical climates, have on occasions worked more 
ectively under a West Indian sun than the 
negroes themselves. And we feel disposed to ask of this 
authority, does he think that, if English speculators were 


sure of finding Indian or Chinese labourers in the West: 
Indies, they would prefer settling in almost any other of the 
world, at almost any distance, rather than buy land in colonies 
where it can be purchased at a mere nominal price? It may 
indeed, a kind thing to discourage too ine a hope on the 
of intending settlers; but it is hardly fair to the races of 
the world to include them in the same immunity from the opera- 
tion of the primeval curse which he claims so emphatically for 
alread speaking generally, 
e have y maintained that the n i 
is neither ferociously cruel nor habitaally malignant. fe oftes 
does cruel and barbarous things; but so do our own draymen 
and hackney-coachmen and Fam and farm-servants, through 
want either of thought or of the power of thinking. But it is 
hardly ingenuous on the part of “ ix 0.” to plead the thirty years’ 
tranquillity of Guiana as a proof that the negro is inenjulle of 
disloyalty. “J.0O.” may probably be quite correct in his date ; but 
a scrupulous historian would suggest that, if the Guiana ne 
has been loyal and well-affected during the last thirty years, his 
loyalty may have been materially confirmed by the ill-success of a 
rising which occurred not much more than irty years ago. At 
any rate, we remember to have seen in some of the recent Parlia- 
mentary papers that General O'Connor served with the 1st West 
India Regiment when it suppressed that rebellion. The same 
authority is to be accepted when he states, as a proof of the 
gressive intelligence of the negro, that he himself has seoured, Ob 
an exorbitant rate of s, a black engineer who has had the 
entire charge of mills and a steam-engine for twenty or thirty 
a and a black boat captain who during the same time has 
ad the entire charge of a coasting schooner of sixty tons. But 
we scarcely think that this exemplification of negro capacity and 
availableness will entirely satisfy the requirements of negro 
encomiasts. 

For ourselves, we shall be heartily glad when this subject has 
worn itself out. We have no violent sympathy with some of the 
negro’s pretensions, and we have no antipathy to his general 
qualities. He to be docile, good-tempered, good-natured, 
kindly, and gay. Recent accounts seem to imply that he has lost 


emost of these attributes. The concurrent evidence of scores of 


witnesses quoted in the Jamaica blue-books proves that, in that 
colony at any rate, the rising generation of negroes is far inferior 
to the last, not only in isla and effective work, but also in 
civility, courtesy, kindliness, and sobriety. Probably the Jamaica 
negro has suffered from an incident peculiar to that island. For 
this was the colony especially selected for fugitive negro slaves 
from the United States. These men constitute a denomination 
called the Black Baptists, a sect which combines the extreme 
opinions of the English sect with a violence, an ignorance, and a 
conceit peculiarly their own. It is not improbable that contact 
with them has done the negro creole harm. It is also pro- 
bable that he suffers from the deterioration of the white re- 
sidents in Kingston and its vicinity. Certain it is that his 
freedom and education have agreed with him just as rich 
food with certain constitutions. They seem not to have 
done him good. Perhaps they have been badly administered. 
He learns quickly enough at school; but his learning does not 
stick by him, does not influence either his thoughts or his 
actions in after life. And he learns nothing afterwards. His 
great want seems to be a want of moral fibre. If he 
cultivates the ground, he cultivates it in a poor and slovenly 
fashion. If he builds a house, he builds it without care for 
regularity and straight lines. And whatever he does he is won- 
derfully vain of, and very angry if you do not praise him for 
it. His vanity is the most notable of all his qualities. He 
believes that nobody can excel him in anything or teach him 
anything; and he also believes that he is a —— of beauty. 
Such conceit can only be cured by the presence of better models 
of work, the superintendence of capable instructors, and the 
rivalry of competing labour. But the teachers and the rivals 
who might effect so much good have other aa to do than to 
go to the West Indies; and they are less like y than ever to go 
when they are asked by the great champion of the race which 
they are anxious to improve, Why should the negro labour when 
he can live without putting himself in a perspiration? After 
this, let intending speculators in the West Indice Kk to. it. 
SAINT CALIXTUS’ DAY. 


\ E pointed out a few weeks back the chief topographical and 

military details of the great event of which the present 
week brings us close to the eight hundredth anniversary. The 
13th of October, still marked in our Calendars as the Translation 
of Saint Edward, is also the eve of Saint Calixtus, and Saint 
Calixtus’ Day is ever memorable as the day of the great battle 
which gave and a Norman master. 

Martyris in Christi festo cecidere Calisti, 

says the contempor: t of those who fell in that day’s struggle. 
to the by which great battles are generally 
fought on Sunday, and, if possible, like Barnet and Ravenna, on 
Easter Sunday, the fight of Senlac took place on Saturday, the 
Sunday being devoted to the burying of the dead. On the details of 
the battle we will not enlarge again, but a few remarks on the 
general effect of the work of that great day may not be out of 


lace. 
: The Norman Conquest has very commonly been misunderstood 
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in two opposite directions. The two best-known and most 
eloquent writers on the subject, Thierry and Sir Francis 
Palgrave, have each taken half the truth, and, by dwellin 
exclusively on that half, have given exaggerated and one-sid 
ideas of the matter. Thierry sees —s but the great external 
facts of race and conquest. England was conquered; she 
received, against her will, a foreign King and a multitude of his 
foreign followers, who displaced the holders of the highest offices 
and the greatest estates, and, in short, founded what is called an 
aristocracy of conquest. The native language of England ceased 
for several centuries to be the of government or polite 
intercourse within its own island, English descent was for some 
generations an insuperable bar to promotion of any kind. The 
wrong has never been forgotten; every later struggle has been, 
however unconsciously, the continuation of the old warfare; even 
in the civil war of the seventeenth century, the Cavalier was 
essentially the Norman, the Roundhead essentially the “ Saxon.” 
In short, in the views of this school, the Norman Conquest 
of England was the most complete and the most enduring of 
all conquests. On the other hand, in the eyes of Sir Francis 
Palgrave, the Norman Conquest was hardly a conquest at all. 
William was a legal claimant of the Crown, who, like many other 
legal claimants of crowns, was driven to support his claims b 
force of arms. He was admitted to the English kingship wit 
the same rites as his predecessors, and inherited their constitu- 
tional powers, neither more nor less. He made no changes in the 
essential fabric of the laws which at his coronation he swore to 
observe. He made no attempt to abolish a language which he 
himself tried to learn. If he conferred lands and offices on his 
foreign followers, they held them by — tenures and were sub- 
ject im every respect to English law. The real era of change, ac- 
cording to Sir Francis, was not the reign of William the Conqueror, 
but the reign of his Angevin great-grandson a century later. 
Now, setting aside Thierry’s dream of the long continuance of 
the struggle, each of these views is perfectly true in what it asserts, 
each is untrue in what it forgets or denies. Each side sees one 
half of the facts very clearly, and shuts its eyes to the other half. 


The Norman Conquest was all that Thierry says it was; at the, 


same time it was all that Sir Francis Palgrave says that it was. 
William was, beyond all doubt, a foreign invader, who made his 
way to his kingdom by force, and, as far as we can see, without a 
single native partisan in the country. He was also a legal claimant 
of the Crown, a King of the English, duly elected, crowned, and 
anointed. To understand his position, neither of these characters 
must be allowed to keep the other out of sight. In a certain sense 
his legal = was a mere mockery; his claim to the Crown 
was worthless, his election was an election under duresse. But this 
formal legitimacy did nevertheless give him, in his own ideas 
and in those of others, a position wholly different from that of a 
mere foreign adventurer. On the other hand, the fact that his 
power was practically derived from force of arms gave him a 
position quite different from that of a King who has suc- 
ceeded by peaceable election or regular hereditary descent. So 
it is perfectly true that William made no changes in the con- 
stitution and in the essential laws of the country, that 
whatever lands or offices he conferred were to be held and 
administered according to the existing English law. But it 
is equally true that lands and offices were by him systematically 
conferred on foreigners to the exclusion of natives. The 
common idea that every English landowner was turned neck 
and crop out of his house and land is quite erroneous. The number 
of Englishmen who kept the whole or part of their lands was very 
. Still it is undoubtedly true that a transfer of lands on an 
enormous scale did gradually take place, and that, by the end of 
William’s reign, all the greatest estates and highest offices had 
been transferred to foreigners. When William died, there was not 
a single English Earl; one English Bishop and a few Abbots 
alone remained of the “ High-Witan ” of a past generation. Now 
each of these facts modified the other. There was English law, 
but there were Norman Judges; there were Norman Judges, but 
there was English law. Such a state of things is different 
ually from English law administered by Englishmen and from 
Norman law administered by Normans. The native law became 
insensibly. mingled with foreign elements, but on the other 
hand the foreign administrators of the law became insensibly 
naturalized. 

The personal character and position of William is best under- 
stood by contrasting it with that of his great predecessor in 
the conquest of England, the Danish Cnut. The conquest by 
Cnut no doubt both suggested and paved the way for the con- 
quest by William. But the position of the two men, and the 
consequent character of their government, was utterly different. 
William began far better than Cnut, and ended far worse. Cnut 
entered the land as a barbarian plunderer; he won his way to the 
throne by the sword; he established himself by banishments and 
executions ; and then he gradually changed into a just, beneficent, 
and beloved monarch, who gave his kingdom a period of peace 
and prosperity such as it had seldom attained under its native 
princes. William fought and won his battle, received his crown, 
and evidently began with a sincere desire to make his government 
acceptable to his new subjects. But it gradually changed into 
one of the most tremendous tyrannies on record. Both Cnut and 
William professed, and doubtless sincerely, strong religious feelings. 
But the religion of neither the one nor the other was of a kind 
to keep him from any crime which suited his political purposes. 
Only Cnut, after the first two or three years of his reign, had no 


occasion for crime. William got deeper and i ; 
as he went on. This was the inevitable of 
several positions. Cnut found the country worn out by thi tre 
six years of devastating war, and ready no doubt to submit to 
any government which promised a chance of quiet. William 
found the country flourishing after fifty years of comparati 
peace, full of spirit and energy for resistance, but, pees ry ‘i 
pe for everything on the presence or absence of a worthy 
eader. National resistance with the fall of Hurold: 
resistance, gallant enough, but of course ineffectual, was kept u: 
for several years, Against Cnut, on the other hand not an Ee lish 
sword was drawn after Assandun; we hear nothing of conspirecies 
or opposition of any kind; or rather we do hear vague hints 
of such things, but always on the part of Danes, never of 
Englishmen. Cnut therefore, when he had once, unscrupulous] 
enough, got rid, by death or banishment, of a few men when 
he thought dangerous, could really sit down and reign as an 
English King. He dismissed the greater part of his Danish 
forces, and nearly all the few Danes whom he had at first 
laced in great Karldoms gradually made way for Englishmen 
William, on the other hand, gentle and conciliatory at first, found 
that he could keep his ground only by quartering his followers 
throughout the country, and the Englishmen whom he had at first 
retained in high office gradually made way for Normans. But. 
though the circumstances of the country greatly affected the com- 
parative position of the two conquerors, the real differences be- 
tween them lay much deeper, The Danes were in every sense 
kindred to the English ; their speech, their manners, their insti- 
tutions, their mode of warfare, were all closely allied to those of 
England. But the English were in eve hing in advance of 
them. The Danes were proselytes to the religion and civilization 
of England. ‘They were exactly in the position most favourable 
for that purpose ; no teachers plead so effectually to a heathen and 
barbazous people as teachers of a kindred race, somewhat their 
superiors in arts and civilization, but not so much their superiors 
as to be put beyond the reach of comparison. Cnut then, who 
completed the conversion of Denmark by the help of Eng- 
lish missionaries, had no difficulty, and his Danish followers had 
no difficulty, in almost instantaneously becoming Englishmen. 
No conquest could be effected without much individual ardship ; 
but there was no general oppression, there was no excuse or provo- 
cation for any; the interests of Cnut lay wholly the other way. 
William, certainly in himself not less well disposed than Cnut, 
could not act in the same way; or rather, he tried to do so and 
failed. His Normans and other Frenchmen were foreign in eve 
sense; those who were of Scandinavian descent had cast away 
traces of their Scandinavian origin ; their language, their manners, 
their institutions, their mode of warfare, were all quite different. 
Two opposite systems, in short, were brought face to face. The 
Dane in many — looked up to the Englishman whom he had 
conquered; the Norman despised him. ‘ton on one side, 
revolts and conspiracies on the other, continued for a considerable 
time. ‘The Norman King and his followers had neither the power 
nor the wish to turn themselves into Englishmen, as Cnut and his 
Danes had done. Distinction for a while was inevitable, and dis- 
tinction brought with it unavoidable oppression and mutual hatred. 
And yet, after all, the wonderful thing is how soon the distinc- 

tion died out. Here we see the effects of that side of the case 
which is brought forward by Sir Francis Palgrave. The frame- 
work of the Old-English constitution was retained. The foreign 
influx greatly modified everything; still the strangers had to 
adapt themselves to the great principles of law and usage which 
they found established in the land. The two races could not 
unite so soon as the Danes and the English did, but they did 
unite much sooner than people in general fancy. Writers of the 
latter part of the twelfth century distinctly tell us that, among 
the gencral mass of the free a it was impossible to say 
who was Norman and who was English. No doubt the highest 
class was exclusively of Norman or other French origin; no 
doubt the lowest class, save in the districts where a Welsh 
element survived, was exclusively English. But in the inter- 
mediate ranks, among the lesser landowners and the burghers of 
the towns, the two nations speedily pan a a Gilbert of 
Rouen and Rohesia of Caen settied in London ; their son Thomas, 
Thomas of London, Thomas of Canterbury, felt only as an 
Englishman and a Londoner. The historian Orderic, born in 
Shropshire in the reign of the Conqueror, the son of a 
Frenchman of Orleans, seemingly by an English mother, felt 
as an Englishman, even in the Norman monastery to which 
he was banished—“tenellus exsul” are his own words—in his 
childhood. It must have been so in the nature of things. An 
English Thegn contrived to retain some portion of his estate, 
some one manor, it may be, out of many, either held direct from 
the King or from some intermediate Norman lord. The next 
manor was granted, either by the King or by some intermediate 
lord, to a foreigner. The Englishman and the Frenchman lived 
side by side, in the same rank of society, obeying the same laws, 
owing the same duties to the same lords. Everything must have 
tended to assimilate them to each other. If the fathers remained 
barbarians to one another, their children would not; they would 
intermarry, they would learn each other’s lan , they would 
modify each other's tastes. Between the grandchildren there would 
be no perceptible difference ; it would be a mere matter of tradi- 
tion that the father of one t had spurred his horse up the 
slope at Senlac, while the father of the other had wielded his axe 
within the barricade. 
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Kings remained strangers far longer than any other class 
ane foreign settlers. This was abe because the genuine 
Norman dynasty failed to take root in land; Norman and 

lishman alike came under the we of Ane Angevin, —~ to 

patronage of foreigners e evin Kings drove 
of England, of descent, to unite for a 
common object and to forget all older pnernen. The descend- 

t of a Norman settler found as little chance of promotion as 
po descendant of a companion of Cerdic; Poitevins, Angevins, 
Gascons, strangers of every sort, were fattened at the expense of 
both, and their common country was treated almost as a dependent 

rovince by Kings whose feelings and interests were mainly 
Boctinsatal In the latter half of the twelfth century we see in 
contemporary writers no trace whatever of any ill-feeling between 
Normans and Englishmen as such; in the first half of the 
thirteenth we see every sign of the strongest national feeling, the 
keenest jealousy of strangers, in the breasts of Englishmen—all 
alike have now a right to the name—of whatever origin. 

It is hardly worth while to speculate what might have been if 
the event of gaint Calixtus’ day had proved otherwise than what 
it did. As it was, the Norman element proved an important and 
valuable infusion, though still only an infusion, into the English 
mass. The y of the foreign Kings, their love of strangers, 
their discouragement of natives of whatever descent, bound all classes 
together, and drew out a stronger national feeling, a stronger heart 
and a greater power to resist oppression, than had ever before 
existed or could 1 have existed. The free spirit, common to Norman 
and Englishman alike, was called out in a more definite and 
antagonistic shape than it had ever before taken either in England 
or in Normandy. ‘The old Teutonic constitution was wearing out 
when the Norman landed ; it was preserved in form, but it lost its 
spirit; the united efforts of both races changed it into that 
medieval English constitution which remains still, altered onl 
in detail. The thirteenth century won back more than the eleven 
had lost; but, without the events of the eleventh century, the 
events of the thirteenth could hardly have taken place. In this 
sense, then, we may unhesitatingly say, with Gibbon, that 
“ England was a gainer by the Conquest.” 


THE PROFESSION OF STATESMANSHIP. 


Mr. Bright said at Manchester the other 
day, is a profession, like any other; but there is this dif- 
ference, that in other professions failure is failure, while in 
politics there is no rule of this kind, or else Lord Derby, 
who has failed so often in legislation, would not be where 
he is. In other words, it ought to be a rule in politics that 
if a statesman fails, shows himself incapable of discerning the 
tendencies and needs of his time, repeatedly opposes measures 
that are passed and as often proposes measures that are not passed, 
then he ought to be looked upon as we should look upon a 
barrister who bungled his cases, or a doctor convicted of crassa 
J ia, This is avery specious and plausible way of showing 
that a rival politician ought not to be entrusted with power; but 
when we turn from the illustration to the argument at the 
bottom of it, we soon discover that politics cannot be fairly 
compared with law or physic or cotton-spinning. And it is 
worth noticing, by the way, that if a signal failure disqualifies 
a politician from any title to the public confidence, just as the 
gross mae of a case would probably shelve a barrister 
or @ surgeon, then Mr. Bright himself would scarcely be listened 
to at the present time. If Lord Derby failed to see the 
right and wrong of Free-trade, or more recently of the Catholic 
Oaths Bill, did not Mr. Bright oppose tooth and nail the Ten 
Hours Act, one of the most important measures ever passed in 
the direct interests of the very classes about whose wrongs he is 
now 80 eloquent? A politician who vigorously opposed the Ten 
Hours Act may, on the professional principle, be compared to an 
obstinate and’ narrow-minded doctor who should refuse to use 
chloroform or any other anesthetic. Apart, however, from the 
double way in which Mr. Bright's illustration may be made to 
cut, from the merely personal point of view, it is worth consider- 
ing in what features politics may be taken to resemble other 
professions, 

Enough of the old aristocratic tradition still survives to keep 
statesmanship as an exclusive profession. That is to say, there is a 
Conviction that every member of the House of Commons ought to 
have what is called a stake in the country. Though no oath as to 
h Property qualification is required, everybody is supposed to 
em & means of subsistence quite independent of anything which 

© may gain in the way of oficial salary, or from more indirect 
and less glorious sources, such as chairmanships and seats on 


of companies. A man may make money by following. 


Politics and takin office, but, on the current theory, he is onl 

en wee to do this accidentally. He would be thought very i 
of if he were to announce that the acquisition of an income was 
2 alm in seeking a seat in the House; whereas of course, in going 
the bar or in looking out for patients, he would be thought a 
Mad extraordinary person if he did not seek an income. The title 
& political adventurer is one of the most opprobrious that 
= be fastened upon a man in this country, and it is a great 
too much the fashion to try to fix it on all men who 
enter the House of Commons without possessing a substantial 
income derived from known or ascertainable sources. Burke, for 
one of the greatest men that ever sat in Parliament, was 


from the beginning to the end of his career assailed on every 
occasion by this fatal cry. Nobody knew very clearly how he 
made both ends meet; and, as he was a plebeian, this was an intole- 
rable state of things. There is every reason to believe that Burke 
was profoundly honest and disinterested in his patriotism; and it 
might have struck even his contemporaries that, if he was an 
adventurer, at least he carefully avoided all those evil paths which 
at that time unvaryingly led to the kind of success which adven- 
turers are wont to value. H Fox, the first Lord Holland, 
was a patrician; and though the most corrupt and ee of poli- 
ticians, his hunger for office was never styled by the odious title of 
adventurership, because it was supposed to be an appetite perfectly 
natural and justifiable in one of his order, The same difference may 
be observed at the present day. A needy younger son of an aris- 
tocratic house is put into his seat as a matter of course, and 
nobody blames him for trying to push his way as he best can. 
But a needy barrister or journalist who somehow scrambles into 
Parliament is at once labelled adventurer, and repressed and 
snubbed accordingly. Of course, there is a very reason why 
needy men should not be thought the most desirable kind of 
legislators They are, from their very neediness, more likely to 
e a bribe for a corrupt vote, either on a private or a 
public matter, than if they had plenty of money and a good 
station. But then, on the other hand, it should be remembered, 
first, that a well-to-do man may still have his price, though it 
may not be a money price. A Duke may be purchased by a 
garter as easily as a Totnes voter may be purchased by a 
ten-pound note. And, in the second place, a man may not 
have much money, and still may have a er deal of integrity 
and attachment to principle. The truth that a poor man 
is more likely to _* accessible to improper considerations 
than a rich one is too often stretched into the assumption 
that most poor men are actually accessible to these considerations. 
As Becky Sharpe truly said, it is so easy to be good on five 
thousand a year; but then it is possible to be good on less, 
and nobody would seriously argue that the affluent people have 
anything like a monopoly of political uprightness and discernment. 
However, besides the influence of tradition in keeping politics as a 
more or less close profession, there is the hard and undeniable fact 
that an election is a very expensive affair, and that you very often 
have to pay an enormous sum for what proves a too short-lived 
honour. Fancy the ablest and most upright of poorish men con- 
tending with Mr. Pender at Totnes. Whe poor man might have 
as many wise ideas as the Manchester tradesman has bright 
guineas. But ideas do not pay election expenses. You may begi 
commercial life, as Manchester people are supposed to do, with 
half-a-crown, but you require a much more substantial capital to 
be able to cross the threshold into public life. One or two 
members, it is true, have seats for democratic constituencies in 
the present Parliament which have not cost them a farthing, and 
they are members whom the House of Commons is immensely 
pin, wap by having. But not one of them has gone into politics 
as he would go into any other profession. They are simply organs 
of opinion. Will Mr. Bright consider that Mr. Hughes has 
failed in his profession as a politician if he does not persuade the 
House to adopt his views about wages and Trades’ Unions ? 

It is impossible to apply the same tests to political success that 
would be proper in the matter of professional success. Could 
it be said that Edmund Burke was a political failure, simply 
because he only held office for a few months, and scarcel 
passed a single measure? We have no wish to set up a oma 
parallel between this eminent man and the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; but it is just as absurd to allege that Mr. 
Disraeli has tailed in politics, and ought not to be allowed 
to govern the country, simply because he has not had large Par- 
liamentary majorities, and has not devised and passed as many 
good measures as his rival. Take a case on the other side. The 
late Premier has scarcely ever been out of office, yet Mr. Bright 
would hardly call that hollow and inefficient career a brilliant 
success. If Karl Russell had shown no more tact and ability and 
wisdom as a barrister than he has shown as a politician, he would 
assuredly have never risen above a County Court judgeship, or 
perhaps a stipendiary magistracy in a provincial town. This points 
to the root of the fallacy involved in comparing statesmanship as 
it is with other professions. Ability is the one source of pro- 
fessional eminence, but a man may attain political eminence under 
our present system by other paths. We have a great governing 
caste, and to be a member of this caste is in itself a title 
to govern. Nobody supposes that Earl Granville, or the Duke of 

rll, or the Duke of Somerset would have been where they are in 
politics if they had been born out of the purple. It is preposterous 
to talk of success in such a connection. We think of success or 
failure in relation to effort, but by what effort has Lord Granville 
come to be Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports? By what effort did 
the Duke of Somerset reach official dignity and power? We may 
justly call politics a profession to men like Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. 
Disrseli, or to Mr. Bright himself. They may climb to the top, or 
they may rest stranded at the bottom. But with Russells and 
Cavendishes and Seymours the effort is of a very different kind. 
They start from, and remain without trouble at, the summit, which 
others only reach with prolonged labour and distress. When 
men are born judges and eneatan born learned physicians 
and skilful surgeons, or even born bishops and deans, it will be 
time enough to talk of a politician as you would talk of a barrister, 
a doctor, or a parson. 
Nor are caste and expense the only disturbing conditions that 
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take statesmanship out of the list of professions in which ability is 
the prime measure of success, In politics it is desirable to have 
various interests and principles represented, and in this representa- 
tion those whom Mr. Bright considers the least enlightened have 
their rights like the rest. It may happen, though we are 
very far from asserting it of the present Government, that the 
least advanced party may also have the least able administrators, 
the least ingenious pilots of the State ship. Yet circumstances 
may make it highly desirable that the particular principles which 
they represent should be fairly tried, and their power to solve a 
given difficulty honestly tested. If one set of statesmen find that, 
with their principles and in their position, they cannot solve a 
leading problem of the time and put a great question at rest, then, 
according to the spirit of the Constitution, the only course is to 
give another set of statesmen with different principles a chance 
of doing what their rivals have failed to do. General ability, 
ow pretensions, past blunders, are all beside the point at issue. 
hey may be worth something in estimating the probable chances 
of future success, but they are not decisive in debarring the 
party from an attempt to lift the State machine out of the ruts, 
politics a party may fail in one task, and yet may prove 
eminently successful in another. The Conservatives under Peel 
were wrong about Parliamentary Reform, but the Whigs a 
the national finances into the most disastrous confusion. Yet 
Mr. Bright would admit that the expulsion of Lord Melbourne 
from oflice in 1841, and the accession of the Conservatives, 
were events of immense moment to the welfare of the country. 
Peel’s policy about Emancipation, about Reform, about Ireland, 
was all wrong; but this was no good reason for shelving him, 
as subsequent events abundantly proved. A surgeon who bungles 
one operation will probably bungle another. But politics are so 
much an ailair of times and seascns and the exigencies of the 
hour, that a statesman who was wrong at one time may be 
supremely right and indispensahly useful at another. 


MR. COOK’S TOURISTS AT VENICE. 


HE great Mr. Cook, who has hitherto been unappreciated by 

. an ungrateful country, and even exposed to ridicule by an 
unprincipled press, has found it n at length to proclaim his 
own merits. The incident which led to this result is thus set 
forth. It seems that two correspondents of London news- 
aca spent a “jovial evening” with some of Mr. Cook’s party at 
enice. In a moment of incautious conviviality they confessed 
that they had already sent off letters ridiculing their present com- 
panions. It was rather an awkward avowal, although they 
eee that it was done in ignorance. As Mr. Cook remarks, 
fore the letter which he sends as an antidote can reach London 
he and his arrangements may have been “typographed and carica- 
tured” afresh for the amusement of a thoughtless public. The 
thought seems to have been too irritating, and Mr. Cook, over- 
coming his natural objections to publicity, resolved to appeal to 
his country through the Morning Star. The result is a letter 
which gives the wari | of Cook’s Excursionists upon the 
highest possible authority. It may be compared to Dr. Newman's 
Apologia, as a full explanation and defence of the life of a great 
man, forced from him, in spite of his modesty, by the persistent 
misconceptions of the wel The central idea round which his 
life revolves, the grand object to which all his eflorts tend, is 
luminously set forth. We see, as is so often the case with great 
historical characters, that what we had carelessly put down as due 
to a mere commonplace love of gain or glory was really due 
to the highest possible motives—to a devotion, say, to the True 
and the Beautiful. It may be that this letter also serves as an 
advertisement; but this is an additional proof of the felicity with 
which all the actions of a great and harmonious life tend to further 
its main end. Mr. Cook, in setting forth the great object of his 
life, naturally attracts proselytes to aid in the good work. We 
had, we must confess, rashly fancied that Mr. Cook’s Excursions 
were merely a commercial speculation. The truth is that they 
are, in fact, intended to bind together the European family of 
nations. As from the Crusades flowed all manner of benefits that 
the Crusaders never thought about, so Mr. Cook’s excursionists un- 
intentionally diffuse around them brotherly love and propagate 
respect for England. Some newspaper correspondent has, it 
seems, been urging English people to come to Venice, “ to 
sympathize with and assist to mitigate the suflerings of the im- 
verished Venetians.” It is in answer to this appeal that Mr. 
Sook has rye og to the rescue from forty to fifty ladies and 
gentlemen “who have hearts for the afllicted, and who freely 
spend their money amongst the ‘ merchants of Venice.’” He is 
proud to say that these fifty philanthropists contribute to the 
support of “various branches of Venetian trade and com- 
merce.” The “celebrated Florian of the café in St. Mark’s 
Square” will regret their departure. The regret will be shared 
the gondoliers. A photographer's establishment, where, to 
. Cook’s certain knowledge, from 40/. to 50/. has been spent 
by his ate ene party, will mingle its tears, The very 
hotel of a section only of the will amount to 


nearly 1001. The diffusion of these vast sums will itself be | 


a title to the gratitude of all Italians; the various branches 
of trade and commerce will indeed revive under the warmth-giving 
rays of English liberality; but it is the spiritual communion be- 
tween Mr. Cook’s tourists and the Venetians which is the really 
animating thought. Out of more than 100,000 inhabitants, Mr. 


Cook does not believe that there are a dozen people, withthe ex- 
ception, as he contemptuously remarks, of a few ostile tw rt 
correspondents, “who do not welcome us in their hearts to 
Venice.” It is a touching thought that in this hour of national 
exultation, so ardently expected and so long delayed, the 
pressed Venetians, full of the approach of Victor Emmanuel and 
the departure of the Austrian army, should still be touched to the 
heart y the advent of Cook’s tourists. We only are curious to 
know the means by which Mr. Cook's arrival was made so wide! 
known to the It seems, indeed, that he travels 
or less under the patronage of highly distinguished Englishmen 
Tn the same train with him was “the Right Hon. the late Under. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs,” who spoke most kindly to 
him. Besides Mr. Layerd, there were “a noble lord and a worth 
baronet of England.” Yet neither lord nor baronet treated the 
arty. a disdain. As if any one could treat fifty tourists with 
isdain 
Mr. Cook is completely puzzled to account for the ridic i 
which he has been peed . He attributes it toa veotel alam 
to excursions, which he seems to reckon as one of the elementary 
passions of human nature. Mr. Cook does like excursions, and 
glories in the benefits he has conferred upon the 5,000 tourists 
whom he has sent within four years to Switzerland, He draws 
quite a touching picture of himself, “ surrounded by hap: y family- 
arties,” smoothing their way like a guardian om settli 
otel bills, lowering charges, guarding against imposition, and in 
every way “round a holy calm diffusing.” By his clients he ig 
looked up to as something between a courier and a father, and we 
already know what soothing effects he produces upon the minds 
of foreigners in distress. “In the name of all that is reasonable,” 
he asks indignantly, why is his party “to be contemned and ridi- 
culed?” ‘The recruits for whom he is seeking “don’t like to 
be exposed to ridicule and buffoonery, nor have they any right to 
be thus annoyed by those who happen to wield a power fraught 


with immense or evil. I could,” he adds, “say much 
more of this unpleasant kind, but I forbear.” As Mr. Cook is s0 
generous as to forbear, we have no desire to say anything of an un- 
pce kind to him. We should recommend him, strong in Mr, 

ayard’s patronage, and in the absence of disdain of a lord and a 
baronet, to look with unruffled serenity upon the attacks of writers 
who evidently do not comprehend his mission. Besides, it is a most 
— undertaking for any one to try to understand why he is 
ridiculous. A good joke never bears explanation. The wit evapo- 
rates when it is too closely analysed and dissected. If Mr. Cook 
could really gain the gift tosee himself as others see him, he 
would probably cease to be absurd. It is undeniable, we fear, 
that there is something about these excursionists which, for some 
mysterious reason, excites the risible faculties of those with whom 
they come in contact. Newspaper correspondents are, after all, 
human beings, and are not, so far as we know, selected because 
they show any special malignity of disposition. Consequently, if 
newspaper correspondents laugh at Mr. Cook, it is probably owing 
to the fact that Mr. Cook has something ridiculous about him. 
What that is we can no more explain to him than we could 
point out to Mr. Spurgeon what it is in his eloquence that 
grates upon a refined taste, or to Mr. Swinburne wherein his 
poems are indecent. But then Mr. Cook may take comfort in 
reflecting that all great reformers and improvers of the world 
have been ex to ridicule ; that ocean steamships were ridi- 
culed, and railways were ridiculed, and the theory that the earth 

oes round the sun was ridiculed. The cases of Columbus, and 

alileo, and Socrates, and a variety of other persons, have been 
more than once adduced to console innovators who do not at once 
command the applause they deserve ; and we do not sce why Mr. 
Cook, as the discoverer of a new method of abating national 
animosities, should not comfort himself upon his 
great predtcessors. Moreover, though it is to be laughed at, 
laughter serves as a very good advertisement. If it had not been 
for two unprincipled newspaper correspondents, Mr. Cook would 
not have had an excuse for filling two columns of the Star with 
his glowing eloquence, or for announcing to the world (for we 
are willing to give him the benefit of a little extra publicity m 
compensation for any involuntary di ) that he will again 
offer his services to the British public at the beginning of b 
and will be at Venice to see an emancipated people enjoying their 
newly-acquired liberties. 

Having done Mr. Cook this turn, we feel at liberty to 
remark that, apart from the question of ridicule, it is not wonders 
ful that blackhearted newsp correspondents should object to 
excursions. In Venice we should indeed have thought, if Mz. - 
Cook had not assured us of the contrary, that he and his fifty 
would be pretty nearly lost in the crowd. But m & 
lonely Alpine village fifty excursionists are no joke. To find an 
inn suddenly flooded by a crowd of persons, all of whom are in- 
capable of taking care of themselves and unaccustomed to foreign 
travelling, isa real trial of patience. No doubt Mr. Cook's own 
conversation, to judge from his writing, must be full of point and 
information. But his companions are just of that kind whieh in 
small parties is very shy and quiescent, and in large parties becomes 
noisy and disagreeable. Mr. Cook tells us with enthusiasm how 
| they gave three cheers for Garibaldi at the Italian custom-house, 
_and how they warmly applauded a band which was performmg for 
the benefit of the guests at an official dinner, and which, strange to 
say, the Italians had not applauded. Now people who go a 
| giving three cheers are a bore. They may be excellent persons, 
| we would rather not meet them. this, indeed, is our 
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i to Mr. Cook and his disciples. He is not a nice sort 
maaan should say, to meet at a small inn in a retired part of 
$s country : but he discharges a function which, if it is not quite 
1 as he thinks it, is in itself useful. It is just as well that 

~ number of people siiould see the Continent, even if the 
are so helpless that they must go in caravans with a bear-leader. It 
is true that this is the way of extracting the minimum of — 
and pleasure from foreign travel, and of seeing as little as possible 
of the people of the country through which you are convoyed. 
But if it is the only way open to a certain class, they had much 
better avail themselves of it than stay at home. They can 
hardly help rabbin off a few prejudices, and learning one or two 
ings that will 4 them good. The first time that a man 
realizes the fact that French or Ftalian is a real language, spoken 
by a mavy men, women, and children in all ranks of life, he 
hes made a great stride in political information—and many 
English people have a very dim belief in this important truth. 
That Mr. Cook’s tourists will tread 7 the toes of a great many 
over-sensitive persons is, we fear, highly probable; but the 
sensitive persons must learn to reconcile themselves to the process. 
Mr. Ruskin wrote very indignantly about the railroad which it 
was proposed to bring round the head of the Lake of Geneva. It 
would have been perhaps unreasonable to sacrifice Mr. Ruskin’s 
associations to the comfort of the people who live in that district. 
But the fact is that, after the railroad has been there for a certain 
time, it becomes rather a P pion 94 object than otherwise. The 
new carriage-roads over the passes destroyed the associations con- 
nected with the old mule-tracks; they gave so much positive 
comfort that few people would have opposed their construction, even 
if mountain beauty had been as popular a text for eloquence then 
as it is now; but after a certain period it begins to appear that the 
picturesque has gained as well as commerce. There are few more 
striking objects than the road of the a or the Stelvio 
winding through gorges and up the face of cliffs; and the longer 

they stay, the more associations — round them, till the 

become quite as pleasing as the old mule-track. Railways wi 
be found to harmonize equally well with the Alps after a time, 
for the permanently interesting part of scenery is that which is 
most directly connected with human will and intelligence. And 
on the same principle we do not despair that in the course of 
Mr. Cook's tourists may come to harmonize with Venice. 
When we have come to recognise the fact that the British snob 
(we do not mean to insinuate that any of Mr. Cook’s parties are 
ever snobs) is intended to pervade the habitable part of the globe, 
we shall not find his presence jar upon our sense of propriety. 
Perhaps he will even atlord a rather piquant interest. ‘Travellers 
have complained of finding Warren’s plucking advertised upon the 
ids; but can there be a more forcible way of bringing out 
e vast age of the pyramids than the contrast between Warren 
and Cheops? You cannot appreciate distance well unless there is 
some familiar object represented in the foreground. Now, if even 
the snob has his place in creation, how much more the amiable 
and cultivated band who, with their philosophic leader, are the 

missionaries of universal brotherhood in Europe. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Noor has yet ventured upon a definition of Social Science. 
We know, or think we know, what science is; and we 
know what the adjective “social” means. We speak of a social 
meeting and a social glass and a social entertainment. Combining 
the two words, we get at the notion of science in a social, after- 
dinner, or even tea-party, aspect. The late meeting at Manchester 
sufficiently meets this notion. We can but conjecture that Social 
science 1s intended to mean the science of society. But a pre- 
question occurs—whether there is any science of society 
F sapicoay politics and ethics; and a doubt on this he:d hints that 
© new and awkward phrase covers an ambiguity or falsity, 
not only in terms, but in fact. Looking at Social Science as 
it is propounded by its doctors, it rather suggests, not a science 
at all, but an experimental and tentative meddling with what in 
fon Sense is everybody's, or perhaps nobody’s, business. Judging 
— the proceedings of its ten annual meetings, its sections, 
partments, essays, and speeches, a Social Congress is the very 
posite of the famous Anti-Minding-Other-People’s-Business 
ociety. The general impression that it leaves on an ob- 
—" mind is, what an immense interest we all feel in other, 
olks. The characteristic, and it is a noticeable one, of these 
o Science Congresses is that they are the very opposite of 
cic other annual Congresses. The British Association is a 
wey body, and cultivates physical studies; its meetings are 
spa to physical science, and to nothing else. The Church 
ne. Keeps to matters ecclesiastical and clerical; it seeks 
to oo its own system and to expand its own special 
energies. Both these great themselves to their 
own concerns. It is not so with Social Science. Lord Shaftes- 
bury floes not devote himself to his special duties of inquirin 
Shane efficiency of the House of Lords, or the obligations of 
ta wee with especial reference to Dorsetshire labourers—which 
: ny ranch of sociology that lies at his door; he prefers dealing 
be the duties of mili-owners, the duties of school-inspectors, 
y yer. in the East, the character of the modern press, the morals 
to = hehe girls, and the necessity of educating street-boys u 
& habit of touching their caps to their betters. No doubt it fs 


* poor argument against foreign missions to urge the necessity 


of converting English heathens, and we are ready to admit that 
Cain made a very impertinent remark when he inquired, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” But when we see such exuberant 
and overflowing interest displayed by the sociologists in im- 
proving everybody else, we trust that we may be pardoned for 
expressing a hope that all the lords and ladies, the committees 
and sections, are equally active in doing their duty, as the old 
form has it, in that station of life to which it has p God to 
call them. 

To be satisfied that Social Science is only science neagers Brg 
called, that it is lacking in that exactness and precision whi 
science requires, and that its philosophers are utterly ignorant of 
scientific method and investigation, we have only to attend a section 
or two. In Section C (Repression of Crime) Dr. and Coroner 
Lankester trots cut his hobby on infanticide. He has, it seems, 
been brought to book before about his statistics, but, in his noble 
contempt for such trifles as facts, he says, with a mingled air of 
nang sy and triumph—“ his figures might be too high or too 

ow, but his theories ought not to be laughed at on that account.” 
Here we have a typical social philosopher. “The moon may or may 
not be fifteen miles or fifteen millions of miles from the earth, but 
my theory that it is made of ow cheese ought not to be laughed 
at because I don’t know.” ith all submission to Dr. Lankester, 
his theory—does he know what a theory is ?—is the very point in 
dispute. That theory is that there are 1,000 cases of infanticide 
annually in England and Wales. We should say that it did make 
some difference whether his figures were too high or too low, 
when the issue between him and his eritics is whether his 
estimate is too high or too low. His theory is not as to the ques- 
tion whether infanticide is a vile crime, or whether it can be re- 

ressed or ought to be repressed, but as to its extent. Dr. 

kester’s mae | is that it is very extensively practised ; but, he 

says in effect, “I am quite disgusted when 1 am called upon to 
prove its prevalence.” However, he condescends to rors -4 
ante and goes about to prove what he calls his theory. 

as held a certain number of inquests on newly-born children during 
the last three years. The result of these inquests has been 170 
verdicts of wilful murder; therefore, he does not think 70 too hi 
a number for the annual infanticides in Middlesex coming un 
his cognizance. He knows of 170 verdicts in three years; there- 
fore he puts as the verdicts in his jurisdic- 
tion. Verdicts mind, not cases; and, for the known 170, havi 
substituted an unknown 210, he goes on to conjecture another 
vaster unknown. For every infanticide found out, he conjectures an 
infanticide suecessfully concealed. This “is not improbable,” the 
Coroner says. When one gets into these high latitudes of pro- 
bability, according to the Lankester law, we are reminded of the 
crusty old sage and his Hypotheses non ji If Dr. Lankester 
chooses to say that it is not improbable that there are 10,000 annual 
cases of infanticide successfully concealed in England and Wales, we 
can no more disprove his theory than we can disprove a theory about 
the population of Jupiter. We can only say that he is maundering and 
talking to no purpose; especially as he adds that he has no system 
of prevention to bring forward. He has a little suggestion, which is 
to compel fathers more generally to support their bastards. Some of 
us are foolish enough to think that infanticide would be in no way 
discouraged by such a change in the law ; the maternal storge bei 
more powerful than the father’s interest to avert child-murder. 
One speaker advocates many and large Foundling Hospitals, which 
certainly might not only prevent children being sent outof the world, 
but would present large inducements to bring them into the world. 
After this, the section on the prevention of infanticide resolved 
itself into a sitting on a very interesting social question—namely, 
the encouragement and culture of bastardy. Dr. Mary Walker, of 
New York, feels so keenly the wrong done on one side that she 
complains that “women who had sinned should be debarred from 
honourable society.” After this suggestion that the soiled dove 
should get the brevet rank of matrimony, it wanted but a single 
step in the great interests of illegitimacy to dispense with marriage 
altogether. The Rev. Henry Solly was equal to this bold leap, 
and was of opinion that where a man and woman came together 
the act should be considered as equivalent to marriage. The 
disinterestedness of this admirable a seems, however, to be 
impaired by the fact that Mr.Solly, being a Dissenter, may only 
wish to cut off the Church’s a fees. A gleam of sense 
struck across the discussion when the Common Serjeant ventured 
to hint that Mr. Solly’s pro: would cause the greatest incen- 
tive to sin; but, on the other hand, “loud applause” followed 
Sir Eardley Wilmot’s opinion that seduction should be made a 
legal crime—applause which we can hardly flatter ourselves will 
attend our anticipation of the difficulties which might attend 
the proof whether, in any given case, it is the man or the women 
who is the seducer. 

From the pollution of maid-servants to the pollution of rivers 
the transition for the sociologists was easy ; and Section D poked its 
nose into the favourite subject of stenches and evereta, The 

per study of mankind being man, it follows that the whole 
Baty of every man is to cultivate an economical study of his 
natural supplies of agricultural chemicals; and in settling this 
interesting question it is somewhat disheartening to be told that 
the last succedaneum of earth closets—which we owe to the re- 
searches of Dr. Hawksley into scientific i would require 
annually four hundred acres of earth, sin bet deep, for the Londoners 
alone, to say nothing of an immediete outlay of six millions for 
closets, traps, and pails, under the proposed régime. «je way, What 
& prospect dees hold out to the owners of acres! The goo 
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statistician who has calculated the precise era of the extinction of 
our coal-fields may from these data arrive at the exact day when 
all the land of England shall have | pape through Dr. Hawksley’s 
earth closets, and when the lords of the soil shall be only lords of 
night-soil. By the way, as we are anxious to contribute our own 
small suggestion to the literature of human animality, would it 
not simplify matters if we were to recur to the Levitical practice 
eo Xxiil. 12-14)? Every man with his paddle going abroad 

aily without the city to Hampstead Heath or the Isle of Dogs 
would constitute an imposing spectacle of the dignity of humanity, 
not to enlarge on the value of this Scriptural practice in reclaiming 
the waste lands near the metropolis. 

It may be replied that the Social Science Congress has employed 
itself upon more serious subjects and in a more serious spirit. It 
may be so; and it isso. But so long as these improvers of society 
do not feel themselves under the obligation to weed their pro- 
ceedings of much of the mere gossip and pvintless suggestions 
of many of their speakers, they must be content to lose all in- 
fluence. As it is, the Congress furnishes a home for the destitute 
letter-writers who have been refused admittance to the grievance 
columns of the Times, and a spacious airing ground for hobby- 
horses. Our great towns in succession form a site for the erection 
of many Crotchet Castles ; and if they did not debase science, and 
discourage real and patient inquiry, they would only be amusing. 
As it is, they are amusing; but there are amusements which are 
mischievous. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


LITICAL economy has in some degree emerged from a 
militant to a triumphant state. The penny-a-liner who used 

to sneer at it as theoretical or as unchristian has changed his note. 
He has taken up a different kind of slang, not much less offensive 
than that which he has put off. He now talks about “ inexorable laws 
and remorseless logic.” Wheneverany new theory is presented to him 
in which he does not agree, he endeavours to floor it by hurling one 
of these big words at its head. The success of F'ree-trade principles, 
which are popularly held to be the one lesson taught by political 
economy, has no doubt contributed chiefly to this result. And if 
the weapons of bombastic platitude were entirely confined to the 
defence of such practically useful doctrines, there would be little 
cause for complaint. The use, however, of such language tends 
to confuse people's minds and to bring discredit upon political 
economy, by imputing to it claims which it cannot justly put 
forward, and which, accordingly, have never been put forward by 
the best writers. It is therefore gratifying to find that even our 
old friend, the inexorable law dm ly and demand, has just 
been rudely assailed in the Fortniyhtly Review. Mr. Thornton, 
though a distinguished disciple of Mr. Mill, has ventured to pick 
holes in the accepted doctrine, and even to declare that the 
influence of supply and demand is of a very subordinate kind. 
Such an audacious heretic can scarcely expect to make many 
immediate converts. He is attacking all that we hold most dear. 
If it were not for the venerable law which he assails, we should not 
be able to demonstrate the conspicuous folly of foreigners, nor to 
mi down every one who proposes a | social reform. Mr. 
hornton, however, may do some good by his assault, even should 
it be unsuccessful. He may point out some inaccuracies in the 
ordinary statement of the law, and he may help to show within 
what limits the much-abused term ‘‘law ” can be applied to any of 
the accepted theorems of political economy. 
Every doctrine of political economy supposes the existence of 
certain conditions which are never exactly realized in practice—as, 
for example, a perfectly unfettered competition, or a disregard of 
every consideration except that of profit and loss, Even where 
such an hypothesis may be true enough on taking an average, it 
will not hold for particular cases. very one may observe how 
strong is the influence of custom and of indolence. We go on 
aying butchers unreasonable prices because the public in general 
is too indolent to force them down to the proper level. Wages 
may often remain at a certain rate merely because that rate has 
become customary. The machinery of society does not act as 
quickly and regularly as economists assume, because they do not 
trouble themselves to take into account the effects of rust or 
friction which interfere with its action in practice. This is, of 
course, analogous to the hypotheses made by mathematicians about 
perfectly rough surfaces, or perfectly rigid rods, which are never 
quite realized; and one or two of the cases referred to by Mr. 
‘Thornton seem to be referable to this source of inaccuracy. 
But there is a further difficulty, not so uniformly observed, of 
which he has made use. The law of suppiy and Senand, stated 
roughly, is that the price of any article adjusts itself in 
such a way that supply and demand Teosine equal. This, by the 
way, is somewhat different from the popular notion of the 
inexorable “law,” which appears to be that, if you leave things 
alone, every demand will be in time supplied; but, as we never 
met an explicit statement upon the subject, we may perhaps 
have received a wrong impression. Be this as it may, it is 
plain that the equality between supply and demand is a result 
which cannot always be brought about instantaneously, and 
may at times take a good deal of trouble. If, whenever the 
price of any article was doubled, exactly half us many people 
as before were willing to buy it, the task of political econo- 
mists would be much easier. They would only be puzzled 
when they came to very refined cases indeed— when, for 


dealing with fractions of persons. As it is, the a 
tinuity in the subject their investigations 
at an earlier stage. For it is clear that a doubling of the price 
may scarcely aflect the number of purchasers at all, or it ma 
affect them in any irregular manner. That is to say, the demand’ 
may vary in such an eccentric fashion that it may be some time 
before the supply can adapt itself to it nicely; the cause of which. 
is that human nature, according to Mr. Squeers’s profound remark 
“is a rum’un,” and does not lend itself with any facility to the 
researches of accurate philosophers. Mr, Thornton puts a case 
founded upon this. He assumes the least increase of price to cut 
off the whole number of purchasers at once. Suppose, he says, 
that three men are each ready to give Sol. for a horse; but that 
none of them will give a farthing more, and that there is only one 
horse in the market. Then it is plain that the demand is for three 
horses at 50/.; and the supply is only one-third of the demand: 
and yet the seller will not be able to raise his price. Or sup ; 
that a country shopkeeper has laid in a small stock of white kid. 
atc in anticipation of a ball, and that the natives prefer going 
are-handed to giving more than 5s. a pair. Then, whether 
ten people or five hundred want his gloves, the price can 
never rise above 58. These cases are undeniably conceivable; 
and the fact that such cases can be put would be conclusive 
against the “law” of supply and demand, if it were asserted 
to be a law in the same sense as the law of gravitation— 
that is, to be true in every particular instance. In both 
however, the ordinary supposition of political economis' 
me more nearly teattaall the greater the number of instances 

and the longer the time we take. Thus, it is conceivable that 
three men might offer just the same price for a horse, and no: 
more ; and even that the whole population of a country town might 
regard the prospect of going ungloved to a ball with a degree of 
horror measurable by exactly the same number of shillings. But 
if we take any large number of gentlemen in want of a horse, it is 
highly improbable that they should button up their pockets pre- 
cisely at the same moment. If 30,000 men would give 50l., in all 
probability 10,000 would give 6ol.; and it is even more im- 
probable that the personal vanity of all the inhabitants of a 
country town should be worth exactly the same price. Some: 
would be better-looking, or more conceited, or more in love than 
their neighbours, and a glover of any energy would be able to 
bring their peculiarities to account. If, again, we extend the 
limits of time, there are still more ways in which the desired 
adjustment would be ultimately obtained; although more considera- 
tions have then to be taken into account. Thus, if there are three 
times as many gentlemen willing to give 5o0/. for a horse as there 
are horses to be bought at that rate, it will follow that, if sol. 
is a remunerative price, more horses will be bred by the energy 
of British farmers, which, on every principle of political economy, 
must, with whatever truth, be = to be indefinitely great. 
If, on the other hand, it is impossible, owing to the want of suit- 
able land, that a larger number should be raised, or that a — 
number should be raised at the same price, the superfluous 
mand would learn to be satisfied in some other way. A man 
wants a horse for some purpose, and if he could not possibly 
obtain one, he would take to some other expedient. A farmer 
might, for example, plough with oxen or with steam instead of 
horses, and when so provided would no longer be willing to give 
sol. for a horse. ‘There is thus a continual tendency to bring 
about the equation between supply and demand, which takes some 
time to operate, but which, even in the barely conceivable case 
suggested by Mr. Thornton, would ultimately tend to satisfy the 
law approximately. The question may perhaps be summed up 
thus. ‘here is the instantaneous value, which any commodity 
has at a given time in a given market; and there is what 
has been called the natural value, to which the instantaneous 
value gravitates, and which, except in cases of mono ly, is in 
proportion to the cost of production. Mr. Thornton has shown 
that it is possible at any rate to imagine cases in which the rela- 
tion between supply and demand would fail to fix the instantaneous 
value; but even in these anomalous instances the instantaneous 
would still tend to approximate to the natural value, and it would 
do so the more Pte the greater the number of cases and the 
longer the time allowed. 

The other instances which Mr. Thornton has suggested seem to 
us to be susceptible of similar explanations, Thus he says that 
herrings are generally sold by Dutch auction, that is, by offering 
| them at a high price, which is gradually lowered till some one 

accepts it. Under these circumstances, Me lack truly that & 
barrel may sometimes go for 20s., which, if English auction had 
been used, might have been sold for no more than 18s. Thus, 
demand and supply being the same, the price would not be fixed. 
In this case there is, of course, an element of chance. The buyer 
at such an auction takes a thing without allowing competition full 
play ; if he had stood out a little longer, he might ex hypothesi have 
got the herrings for 188. ; for the seller would have let them go at 
that price, and no man was willing to give more. And, at all events, 
the price of herrings will, on an average, settle down to the cost 
Gotching them. For if the price were not sufficient to remunerate 
the fisherman for the use of his boat and tackle, and for “- 


labour, herring-fishing would decline, as in the contrary case 
would rise. 

The most interesting case is that to which Mr. Thornton seems 
toimply that his investigations are ultimately directed. He says that, 
having abolished this tyrannous law, he is now to in- 

supply affect the rate of wages. He 


vestigate how demand and 


example, such a law as this led, as it ultimately would, to 
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a artificial means of raising wages may still be fallacious, 
ee tet, at all events, he may neglect supply and demand, 
d attend only to competition. We need not judge of his suc- 
a in this enterprise until we see his arguments moreé fully 
Setailed . but, unless they rest -—_ something stronger than the 
tional cases which he has alleged, we should doubt his doing 
pe towards upsetting the established theory. It is, however, 
pacer true of the rate of wages that, in this instance, the action 
r upply and demand is more languid, and operates more in- 
mpts to alter wages, in total disre of the arguments 
political soc Thus the supply of labour 
P only alter slowly, to adapt itself to altered circumstances. The 
per of wages is often fixed by custom, and is not easily changed ; 
be the accumulation of capital upon which the demand depends 
may vary in obedience to many causes. 
therefore, not so palpably affected by supply and demand as that 
of corn or cotton; and, es need not be said, many people are 
enabled to deny with tolerable plausibility that it is so affected at 
all, and even to denounce any such assertion as something wicked 
and unchristian. For the present, however, we shall continue to 
believe, until better instructed by Mr. Thornton, that the price of 
labour is determined in the long run by the same causes as the 
sce of other things—so long, at least, as our present social 
arrangements continue in force. But it is well, at any rate, to 
have established principles attacked by a man who can argue with 
temper al ability. Scientific orthodoxy is frequently as 
intolerant as theological ; but both theologians and men of science 
should be grateful for an honest scepticism of which the only 
result can be to correct trifling misstatements, and to settle the 
main foundations of truth more securely than before. 


CUMBRIA. 
Il. 


i this may rightly be called the Swiss region of England, its 
Interlachen is certainly at Keswick; and Derwentwater, in 
regard to its form, its islands, the imposing aspect of its mountain 

and perhaps everything except its mere water area, is more 
qualified to be the typical lake of the whole district than Windermere 
or any other. The valleys, also, by which Derwentwater is mostly 
reached or left, the Vale of St. John on one side and Borrowdale 
on the other, are the most superb specimens of their class which 
the entire region affords. There are none fit to take rank with 
them in the Windermere neighbourhood. The valley of the 
Brathay is certainly a miniature of exquisite finish, but its scale 
is not imposing, and its features are tender rather than majestic. 
Of wat it is more difficult to judge, as they are very 
different at different seasons. ‘The one known as Aira, Ara, 
er Airey Force, near Ulleswater, combines perhaps the most 
numerous features of interest, having a deep and densely-wooded 
glen full of sudden bends, so that when you face the fall 
suddenly, and at last only, it comes upon you like the fifth act of 
a y- The chasm of the fall itself also is black and grim, and 
all the surroundings well harmonize. But it is in summer's 
heat all chasm and hardly any torrent. The frame is every- 
thing, the picture almost nothing. However, if we want the 
water, we know when to find it there. ‘There is one waterfall on 
the Brathay which is kept under lock and key. You propitiate 
the naiads by tipping the little boy who, from the next public- 
house, unlocks the mystery. You may be considered fortunate if 
rou do not discover that, as usual in such exciting cases, there is 
literally “nothing in it.” 


It is more to the purpose of travellers to notice that the 
in this region are well supplied, and, save perhaps in 
carriage hire, not extortionate. They will bear 
us comparison in all essential respects with Scotch 
hotels. To take a single critical instance—a glass of stout 
18 sixpence on Ben Lomond, but nowhere, we believe, in the 
Lake region is more than thréepence asked for one. From some 
observation, we are disposed to view a glass of malt liquor as the 
clement in @ reckoning by which you may compute all other 
items. Your bed, your breakfast, and so on, may be reduced to 
glasses of beer, just as the Lilliputians found that so many times 
q one thumb went once round his waist, and applied it to 
es ver's measurement, As your glass of malt then 1s, if we are 
ne o. In the use of this standard, so will your hotel bill be. But 
Barl er we are right or wrong, thirsty disciples of Sir John 
arieycorn should think twice ere they cross the Border, for they 
b else have to pay twice. There is something touching in the 
| nee ay raised for “beer!” as a band of jaded pedestrians 
ae Summit of Helvellyn, or Skiddaw, or the “Uld Man” 
e niston, fling themselves and their alpen-stocks at full 
ee on the shaded sward of the nearest lake-side hostelry, 
and’ g the dust from their boots, proceed to taste the malt 
to admire the water from a scenic point of view. To such 
question of sixpence or threepence per glass becomes one 


rimary importance. The moderate and general 
} ee rng of the Lake region hotels are largely to be 


lees to the number of visitors from the hard-fisted and 
ise eaded race who spin, weave, and forge in the immediate 
tne bourhood. Their numbers are sufficient, and their connec- 
fm extensive enough, to make their influence felt so near home. 
or oan Border is too remote a province for them to reach, 
influence all tourists in the Lake region. save the very 


wealthy, may reasonably feel grateful, and its existence may 
reconcile them to the number of persons, of no very refined 
appearance and rather pushing manners, whom the hotels are 
sometimes found to contain. By this rushing stream of “ com- 
mercial” travellers landlords and prices become rounded and 
smoothed down, somewhat as boulders lose their angularities in 
a torrent’s bed. An hotel that is dear and comfortless is only 
second to a pair of tight boots in marring the enjoyment of a tour. 
On the other hand, the consciousness of comfortable quarters dif- 
fuses that fair weather within the traveller himself without which 
outward beauties appeal to him in vain. To adapt the touching 
words of Tom Moore :— 

It is not that nature hath spread o’er the scene 

Her purest of crystal, her brightest of green ; 

*Tis not the soft magic of streamlet or hill ; 

Oh no, it is something more exquisite still ! 


That “something” is the prospect of a snug supper and dry 
sheets, and no Me disagreeable surprises in the bill next morning 
—a prospect which forms an advantageous moral background to 
lake and mountain. 

For the traveller with a naturalistic turn, here are the slates 
tumbled and piled in an engaging variety, inviting the tap of the 
hammer to ose their records of dip, cleavage, and stratifica- 
tion. Here are traces of vast glacier action, now extinct, ferns 
and mosses in the finest luxuriance, or stone dykes richly scarred 
and smeared with store of lichens, For the mere muscular wor- 
shipper of nature, there are opportunities of risking his neck, 
which form a sort of littlego to the Matterhorn. For her more 
lazy devotees, ponies and carriage drives will be found to take 
them round everything and over a good deal. Sudden squalls, 
too, on Ulleswater or Se caresier will lash the quiet s in 
less than two minutes into waves which will swamp the navi- 
oe whose severest experience has previously been a gale in 

utney Reach. Anxious _—_ who go down with a whole 
family of young romps, and take a large house for a month with a 
lake in front and a mountain at the back, and turn the boys loose 
to boat, fish, and climb at random, may take a word of warning, 
lest they leave their holiday haunt consecrated with sadder 
memories. But less tragic interruptions to the enjoyment of 
scenery beset such speculators in nature. After a blazing fort- 
night the temperature will drop fifteen degrees since you took 
— last walk. The sky will be shaded over with deepening 

ues of “Cumberland lead,” the lake become hazy and lacklustre, 
and the mountain tops be suddenly spunged out of the field of 
view. Those who must and will climb should then be sure of 
their ground. If they only go on ascending, they are of course 
sure to reach the summit of something, always supposing that no. 
chasm meets them by the way. If they will be satisfied with parti 
glimpses, @ view may be snatched piecemeal here and there ; but 
of the prospect which a mountain ought to show, and of the im- 
pression which it ought to leave, the less said the better. Skiddaw 
and Saddleback may suit these conditions. They are hardly more, 
either of them, than a steep grassy walk. On any mountain, 
when a thick fog settles down upon. the traveller, the wind drop- 
ping, and distant sounds all failing, the imaginative tourist may 
tancy himself walking as from a diving-bell on the bottom of the 
ocean; the more prosaic will perhaps incline to pause over a cigar 
and a pocket-flask, in order to give the weather a chance of im- 
proving. From either of these mountains, when it clears, he 
inay see the trains on the Keswick railway chasing each other, 
like creeping whiffs of vapour—sadly slow they seem to go—at 
the distance of a couple of miles or so apart. And it is perhaps even 
more impressive to hear amidst the fog, if it continues foul weather, 
the roar of the engine mingling with the rushing of the Greta 
below him—sounds which are seldom out of earshot, whatever the 
state of the atmosphere may be. We would, however, urge the 
tourist to keep Helvellyn and Scawfell Pike for a fine sky, if he 
wishes to come home “ the right side up.” 

The lakes of this region have plenty of water-lilies, but ne 
swans. We don’t believe that, save a solitary bird on Gras- 
mere, there is a specimen to be seen in the neighbourhood, unless 
it be as signs over public-houses. The Grasmere swan is a merce- 
nary creature out of whom the romance has all been taken by 
tourists tossing him their wretched biscuits. Instead of floating in 
calm majesty at a distance, as Wordsworth has it— 


Double, swan and shadow— 


he comes bustling after every boat in succession, “ paddli 
his own canoe at @ pace which shows an eye to badten aad 
utterly spoiling the repose of the scene, and more especially that 
of the trout. Here, however, multa Dirceum levat aura cygnum ; 
every air that blows seems full of echoes of Wordsworth. He 
is the genius loci. His poetry haunts hillside and waterfall as 
Horatian cadences do those of Tivoli and the Teverone. His 
very dust pays the penalty of his greatness. His grave, with 
many a family name around, lies where a meaner man might 


re quietly enough, in a sheltered nook of Grasmere 
Churchyard, but near enough to the roadside to be pulled to 
pieces by travellers anxious for memorial grass-blades. As 


some protection from this, a rather tasteless ifon railing has 
been thrown round the spot, which, however, cannot keep off the 
water-lilies flung by officious piety on the sod. Amumber of these 
stale vegetables accordingly offend the eye, and j not the 
eye alone, in the tourist season. However, this is fame ém one of 
its aspects, You turn from this, aad descend to Windermere, and 
find at Bowness an importunate person, already known to fame, 
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hawking his own volumes, and perhaps persuading factory 
excursionists that he is the legitimate representative of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth. To have tumbled down from these classic 
names to “ Poet” Close is a sad descent for Windérmere. Then 
there is “the Hermit” of Skiddaw, another rather obtrusive 

rsonage, whose favourite penance seems to be walking bare- 
Hoot on the Ae sagen of Keswick, which try with some 
severity an ordinarily stout pair of boots. These queer phan- 
toms, however, although they cross our enjoyment of nature 
with a sense of man’s littleness and waywardness, only cast a 
momevtary shadow on our path. There remain the memories 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, a noble though unequal 
triumvirate, towering above other local names as Scawfell, Hel- 
vellyn, and Skiddaw above the physical eminences of the region. 
Their veins of genius differed, indeed, too widely for them to 
be viewed in mental association as in local. But in their common 
love of these beautiful spots, which are now the oe of so 
much of their poetry, they have a more permanent link than even 
in their personal friendships, for these have passed with them from 
earth ; but uature herself has become the guardian of their sympa- 
thies for her, and whilst these mountains stand she will not let 
them die. Perhaps this neighbourhood is likely to become in an 
increased degree the retreat of literary men; and Sit mee sedes 
utinum scnecte: will be said by a larger number in the future. For 
the memories which cleave to it change not with waning seasons, 
but are evergreen, and make it the real “ poets’ corner” of 
England 


HENRY GRIMSHAW. 


HIE accident which caused the instantaneous death of the 
well-known jockey Henry Grimshaw created a profound 
sensation, not only among frequenters of the Turf, but in the mind 
of the public generally. The first jockey of the formidable French 
stable, the rider of Gladiateur in his great races of last year, had 
gained a European reputation at the age of twenty-seven years ; 
and having reached thus early the highest honours of his busi- 
ness, there seemed to be in store for him a long enjoyment of its 
emoluments. He had married a daughter of his master, the late 
John Osborne, in whose Gulche-aillles he, as well other distin- 
guished jockeys of the day, acquired a thorough knowledge of his 
work. Ue lived near Newmarket, and was returning home- 
ward by way of Cambridge, after riding for Count Lagrange 
at Northampton. His groom met him at Cambridge with 
a dog-cart, and a thoroughbred horse which had Ton at 
a former time in training. They started after midnight. 
Grimshaw, who was near-sighted, insisted on driving, although 
the groom, who had broken the horse to harness, begged to be 
allowed to take the reins. They were seen to pass a toll-yate, 
and then a crash was heard, the lights disappeared, and all was 
still. The cart was found bottom upwards in a ditch, with 
Grimshaw under it, unhurt externally but dead. The horse was 
lying motionless. The groom was senseless, and severely injured. 
The enormous popularity enjoyed by a successful jockey, and 
the honour and almost worship bestowed upon him, render 
such a calamity as this which has befallen Grimshaw an occur- 
rence of very wide-spread interest. The amounts depending 
upon the result of any considerable race are so heavy, and the 
interests atlected by it are so wide-spread, that the conduct of the 
principal performers is known and canvassed everywhere. The 
discussion of the finish for this year’s Derby was maintained 
until the same two horses met again in the St. Leger. 
Custance has done this year what Grimshaw did last year 
—that is, he has ridden the winner of the Two Thousand 
Guineas, the Derby, and the St. Leger. But Custance only gained 
his last two victories by a head, whereas Grimshaw had the luck 
to mount a horse so far superior to the rest of his year that he 
had nothing to do but to sit still upon him. Thus, without dis- 
raging Grimshaw’s skill, he is principally to be admired for his 
good fortune. His opportunities for displaying brilliant horse- 
manship were not equal to those of his contemporary Challoner, 
whose riding of Macaroni in the Derby, and of Caller Ou and The 
Marquis in the St. Leger, may be placed, along with Custance’s 
eng ag of this year upon Lord Lyon, as in the highest class. 
here is, however, no reason to suppose that Grimshaw was 
deficient in that skill which the excellence of the horse he rode 
prevented his being called upon to display. The art of a first- 
rate jockey is indeed worthy of the admiration which it excites. 
The first of all qualities is nerve, which must be combined 
with great physical power, that knowledge of pace which is 
perfected only by long practice, and the prompt and sure judgment 
which measures exactly and immediately the capability both of the 
jockey’s own horse and of its competitors. “The diflerent phases 
of the art, such as cutting down the field from end to end, getting 
in front to stop the pace, making the running up to a certain point, 
and then letting yourself be headed, and coming again; lying 
away from your horses if you are on one which cannot be hurried, 
and creeping up inch by inch to them before the pace becomes too 
great ”—these are matters which are thoroughly understood only 
y the consummate horseman who has improved his natural 
talent for jockeyship by extensive practice. The foregoing passage 
is quoted trom one of the popular works of the “ Druid,’ who has 
done so much to collect and preserve the traditions of the great 
exploits of the two Chifneys “Sam and Sam son,” of Buckle, 
Robinson, Butler, Marson, Templeman, Flatman, and others of 
the generation before our own. The same writer carries us back 


to the cradle of modern jockeyship in Yorkshire 

a hundred years ago. Thomas ya Hh of whom it Paget ms 
upon pis tombstone that “ he was bred up at Black Hamble- 
ton, and crowned with glory at Newmarket,” was a t 

of many a hardy youth who learned riding in the North a 
turned his skill to profit in the South. The earliest jockey of 
whom existing tradition speaks was John Singleton, who was sen 
at Pocklington in Yorkshire, in 1715. Dick Goodisson found hig 
way from Selby, in the same county, to Newmarket, where he was 
emplo red by the Duke of Queensbury. He had two sons bro ht 
up to his own profession, and a story is told of one of them ok 
may be appropriately recalled to memory in connection with 
Grimshaw’s accidi nt. His horse flung him at the post, and when. 
he had gathered himself up he said, “There’s for ou! That’s 
the grand jockey Tom n. Ifit had been a 
cad he’d never have been flung that way.” If Grimshaw had allowed. 
his groom to drive the dog-cart it might have carried him safely 
home. Clift, who also was Yorkshire-bred, used to be engaged 
during the winter months to ride from Liverpool to London, to 
carry the numbers of winning tickets in the Irish lotteries, Bill 
Arnull found wasting a sore burden, but “in a moment of 
enthusiasm he performed the unrivalled feat of knocking off 
7 in one day.” David Jones began life as a post- boy, 
riding with horn and saddle-bags in London. Then followed 
a stable apprenticeship under Chifney senior. Afterwards he 
served all through the Peninsular war as head-groom to a 
general, and came back to train and ride once more. Blind- 
ness and other misfortunes brought him to Chelsea Workhouse, 
where he died. Billy Pierse was wont to say, by way of 
review of his own career in the saddle, “I’ve done as many as 
have done me.” He used to visit his master, the Duke of 
Cleveland, at Raby, and dine with him every day for a month, 
but he told his friends, “I never forgot that tea Billy Pierse.” 
He was poisoned by a draught sent to him by a doctor's assistant 
in mistake. When told what must be his fate, he simply said 
“that it was hard to die before one’s time.” Everybody has 
heard the story of Lord Palmerston’s trainer going to look for him 
in the House of Commons, and saying to the policeman at the 
door, “I’m John Day.” <A good story is told of Bill Scott and 
Sim Templeman, each playing a waiting game at Doncaster, when 
Scott begged his rival to leave off walking and at least to trot, 
and a friend at the rails proposed to bring pipes and something 
hot for the pair. The brothers Scott, who as trainer and jockey 
carried so many prizes home to Malton, were instructed by Croft. 
of Middleham. It would be superfluous to speak of the training 
principles of the veteran John Scott. His brother, William Sco 
was in his best day equally masterly in the saddle; and although 
in later years he did not ride races as he had been used to do in 
his prime of power, his judgment in riding trials was to the last 
infallible. This place, Middleham in Yorkshire, where the Scotts. 
learned their art, was the home of John Osbome, the master of 
the unfortunate Grimshaw. 

The deceased jockey was engaged to ride Gladiateur in France 
on Sunday last. The horse ran in his old form and won, but the 
jockey whose name will always be associated with his was lying 
still in death, As\aopéivog immocvvawy, and awaiting the day ap- 
pointed for carrying him to his grave in Yorkshire. 
another “ Druid” of the next generation shall collect the tradi- 
tions of Middleham and Newmarket, he will meet with no more 
melancholy story than that of poor Harry Grimshaw, whose youth 
was full of promise, as his manhood of performance, and w 
after gaining easy triumphs on “ the best horse of modern times,’ 
was thrown into a ditch and killed in attempting to drive a 
horse which professionally he would have disdained to ride. 
Another jockey will now wear the red and blue of Count 
Lagrange; and although a skilled horseman may be found 
to replace Grimshaw, it is likely to be long before the stable 
ng a second Gladiateur to carry him. It appears that, on 

earing of Grimshaw’s death, the trainer of Gladiateur tel 
for Custance to come over and ride‘him. But the jockey of Lord. 
Lyon could not reach London in time to succeed Grimshaw in the 
honour of riding Gladiateur in what will probably be his last race. 
The reports of the Newmarket Second October Meeting, which 
has been held this week, read strangely imperfect without the 
name of Grimshaw; for James, the younger brother of the 
deceased, is the most popular light-weight of the day, and few 
os handicaps are run without his getting a forward place. 

Vhen the Houghton Meeting comes on, it will be only seven 
years since Henry Grimshaw made his utation by winning the 
Cambridgeshire upon Red Eagle. There is scarcely any calling in 
which success comes so early as to the light-weight jockey. Boys 
earn the rewards, and assume the habits and expenditure, of men. 
It is to be feared that the moderation of Billy Pierse is not often 
imitated by the son of humble parents who finds that his skill in 
riding a close finish has made him the idol of those for whom he 
has wou thousands, 


THE THEATRES. 


aE return of autumn has brought with it, as usual, a revival 
of theatrical activity; and a new playhouse opened in the 
very heart of London has increased a list which was already long. 
A twelvemonth hence, in all probability, a further augmentation 
will take place. The more aspiring managers of music-halls are 
generally anxious to perform the drama in some shape or other, the 
foremost of them all—the Alhambra—having already, in anticipa- 
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ion of an altered state of the law, become a theatre for ballet 
auch more than a place of vocal entertainment. Thirty years ago 
when there was but one Italian opera-house, ballet was guid 
the special amusement of the aristocracy ; and commonplace 
- S iste used to say of the Lord Dundrearys of the day, that they 
went late to the house at the corner of the Haymarket in 
order to escape the bore of unalloyed 
pleasure contemplatin: eful coryphées. ‘Things are strangely 
Ballet, blessed with lordly smiles, quits 
the -houses to seek the patronage of spectators who think 
that drinking and smoking heighten the enjoyment of % 
and it flourishes very vigorously on its new soil. It must 
be confessed that the divertissements at the Alhambra—of which 
dhree are given every evening—are capitally done, and are backed 
by decorations equal to any in London. One of the best scenes of last 
even attracted the attention of the manager of the Porte St. 
in, famed for the luxury of its appointments, and was pur- 
chased by him to be used in a spectacle recently produced. 

Numerous as the theatres have become, they seem to be all 
more or less rous; nor is there any reason to believe that 
increased competition will seriously diminish the profits of any 
enterprising manager. The floating ——— brought to the 
capital by the railroads is so enormous, and so theatrically inclined, 
that a successful gene must be repeated at least a hundred 
times before'the public wants can be satisfied ; and the Londoners 

Jain that there are not plays enough for their amusement. In 
old times, though theatres were few, changes of programme were 
frequent; but now every successful — virtually shuts out the 
Cockney, for it cannot be expected that the same man, unless he 
3s forced to escort a country cousin, will go more than twice or 
three times to see the same play, sustained by the same actors, 
however much he may be gratified by the performance. This 
state of things is favourable to the theatrical treasury, but 
not to the formation of critical audiences. The mass of London 

laygoers consists rather of sight-seers than of seekers for intel- 
recreation, and the chance that, by dint of mere literary 
ability, a writer could achieve a dramatic success is more remote 
than ever. To satisfy the exigencies of our present — the 
dramatist must take into consideration the resources of the stage 
in producing certain visible effects, or his writing will go for 
nought. Di e no doubt has its uses, and a good writer has a 
better chance than a bad one; but still there is no doubt that the 
drama becomes less and less a department of literature, and more 
and more requires an amount of technical knowledge with which 
literature has nothing whatever to do. 

Mr. Boucicault’s new piece at the Lyceum, entitled the —_ 
Strike, furnishes a case in point. In adapting Mrs. Gaskell’s novel, 
Mary Barton, to the stage, and giving appropriate language to his 

he shown qualities which the literary man with 

dramatic talent may attain. But, more than this, he has shown a 
know! of the minute details of the machinery of actual life, 
and of the best way of representing them, which belongs to a 
= of cultivation altogether ditierent from that of the poet, 
wit, or the student of human nature. Mr. Boucicault not only 
writes his plays, but he plans all the accessories by which they 
ave illustrated. A telegraph-office is one of the most effective 
scenes in the Long Strike, not only because it is of service in the 
development of the story, and because it serves as a vehicle for 
some very fine acting by Mr. H. Widdicombe, but because it 
minutely shows all the operations proper to an establishment of 
the | _ A dramatist of the old school who wished to keep his 
audience in a state of tension by delaying as long as possible 
the arrival of the only witness who could save an innocent man, 
wrongly accused, from capital punishment, would regard the means 
of bringing him into Court as a secondary matter, if he only came 
safe at last; but with Mr. Boucicault the means are even more 
important than the end. The witness must not only arrive in 
time, but he must come in consequence of a telegraphic message ; 
and the circumstances under which the message is despatched are 
all-important. Though Mr. Boucicault himself is the witness— 
au Irish sailor, whom he depicts with the raciest humour—and 
the anxiety of the prisoner's sweetheart is represented with 
genuine pathos by Mrs. Boucicault, it is perfectly clear to the 
audience that they would lose half their effect were it not for the 


B. 
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The Long Strife, considered merely as a drama, is, however, 


has avowedly based it on a scene in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Custom of the . In this scene a noble Portuguese lady is 
he i by the sudden appearance of a stranger, who states that 
_ killed a man in 4 duel, and implores a shelter in her house 
his the pursuit of the officers of justice. She promises to grant 
mon but while he is concealed she learns from the officers, 
> enter the house, that the slain man is her own son. Maternal 
paling would induce her to give up the fugitive, but regard for 
pledged word outweighs every other consideration, and he is 
Sones to escape. This is a strong situation, and becomes none 
less s0 because Mr. Phillips makes the fugitive a French 
Eoguanct of the sixteenth century, and places him in the middle 
first lic Paris, But it merely serves to bring to a close the 
Pr of three acts, and the remaining incidents of the piece consist 
® series of commonplace escapes which would be of no use 


whatever were it not for the pictorial effects of which they are the 
occasion. Let it not be supposed, however, that the act on 
Beaumont and Fletcher's scene is the most important in the eyes 
of the public. The second act, far inferior in ic interest, is 
the great thing after all, simply because it is enlivened by a very 
brilliant divertissement, in the course of which four grotesque 
French dancers perform a number of antics carefully studied 
from the etchings of Callot. We would not be understood to 
depreciate MM. let, Clodoche, Cométe, and Normande 

correct portraits of whom, as large as life, may be seen placarded 
against any available hoarding in London. They are men of 
genius in their way, and their performance is of an entirely novel 
character. 

Among theatrical epicures there is no doubt that the pet novelty 
of the day is a three-act piece, entitled Ours, written by Mr. 
Robertson, the author of Society, and brought out at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, which, once utterly obscure as the Queen’s, has 
become, under the management of Miss Marie Wilton, one of the 
most fashionable houses in London. The success of Society last 
ad seems to have caused a change in the principle of Miss 

Vilton’s m ment, for whereas her theatre was at first mainly 
devoted to burlesque, it is now chiefly associated with a comedy 
of real life; and her company, including herself, have wonder- 
fully corresponded to the alteration. Ours turns on a very simple 
story about the loves of the officers of a certain ogee. and 
certain young ladies, and is particularly connected with the world 
of the present by the circumstance that the dramatis persone 
are marched from England into the Crimea at the end of the 
second of three acts, and there undergo the hardships of war. 
Mr. Robertson, in writing this piece, has gone to work more like a _ 
literary man than must other dramatists of the day. While he 
sketches his characters as if they were types of actual ae 
he makes them talk the repartee of old comedy, and thus stan 
apart from other “realistic” writers. But that he belongs to their 
number there can be no doubt. The piece is evidently constructed 
with pl to ee of those visible details which so 
especially correspond to the present taste, and these are executed 
oo penton at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. It may be 
remarked that this almost new house has proved highly fortunate 
to aspirants seeking for histrionic fame. Miss Marie Wilton 
herself, and Mr. J. Clarke, originally best known as supporters of 
burlesque, are now recognised as valuable artists in comedy; and 
a Mr. , previously unknown in London, has acquired a high 
celebrity as the representative of those marked personages who, 
though they may have but a few lines to speak, make a deeper 
impression on the audience than many of the more copious talkers 
by whom they are surrounded. A thin nobleman of very aris- 
tocratic manners, whom he made one of the most striking figures 
in Society, is now equalled by a Russian Prince whom he depicts 
with the utmost diplomatic polish. 

The Holborn Theatre, just opened in the neighbourhood of 
Gray’s Inn by Mr. Sefton Parry, whose theatre at Greenwich has 
proved a successful enterprise, is apparently intended as another 
seat of that kind of sensational drama which derives its popularity 
from the supposition that it is a close representation of actual life. 
Mr. Boucicault, who has supplied Mr. Parry with his opening 
drama, called Flying Scud, has dexterously seized on the Briton’s 
supposed love for universal fairplay, and his more unquestionable 

redilection for horseflesh; and on that moral foundation he has 

uilt a play in which he shows how the attempts of a gang of 

scoundrels to “nobble” Flying Scud, the Derby favourite, are utterly 
defeated by a superannuated jockey, who not only prevents the horse 
from taking the prepared drug, but, when on the failure of this 
scheme the rider is hocussed, leaps into the saddle himself, and 
wins the race. To put a mimic Derby-day on the stage so effectively 
as to produce a real excitement in his audience has been the 
author's chief purpose, and in the attainment of this he has 
succeeded to perfection, for never were the walls of a building 
Theatre on the ning night, during the progress of the race 
which with the veteran on a 
horse as the Derby winner. He has also well measured the 
abilities of Mr. Garstin Belmore, a rising comedian who, like the 
late Mr. F. Robson, shines most when he has an opportunity of 
blending the comic with the pathetic, and finds just such an op- 
portunity in the character of the old jockey. The misfortune is 
that, when the interest of the story is over, we are only wee 
through the piece, and have to follow a long series of scenes whi 
seem always changing to little purpose, and have nothing whatever 
to do with Flying Scud or his jockey, the two objects in which 
our interest has been concentrated. As no one can for a moment 
suspect Mr. Boucicault of a deficiency in dramatic tact, we can 
only su that when, at a pret expense of thought and in- 

nuity, he had produced his - scene, he considered that he 
find done enough for a Holkorn public, and might make himself 
easy as to the rest of his play. The event proved that he was 
not unwise in his generation. The first half of the piece was 
too thoroughly successful to be damaged by the second; and 
the audience, by their demonstrations of satisfaction at the end, 
showed that, in their own opinion, they had been capitally enter- 
tained. 

Flying Scud fully answers a certain purpose, and there is a 
certain novelty about the subject, and the manner of treating 
it, which marks it out among other productions; but why Mr. 
Tom Taylor imagined that the fastidious Olympic public would 


aus that 
sind, r. Watts Phillips's Jiuguenot Captain 
= was brought out at the Princess's some months since, and 
a vey attractive, we may fairly say that it owes its success 
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atly relish a piece called the White Boy, even when illustrated mately started at 20 to 1. Th i 
fy Olympic it is hard to conceive. A Fenian made followed by the sudden of ‘= 


sufficiently respectable to be licensed by the Lord Chamberlain 
might perhaps be acceptable to a London audience, but the old 
White Boys ie been done to death. It turns out that Mr. Taylor’s 
piece, which looks like a weak imitation of Arrah-na-Pogue 
and the Peep o’ Day, was written more than twenty years ago. 
This will account for its shortcomings, since, however sad may 
be our decline in the higher order of play, our most skilful 
craftsmen know better how to construct an elaborate drama that 


looks as if it reflected real life than their immediate predecessors, | 
Among those craftsmen we | 
r. ‘fom Taylor, and we marvel that he did | 


or themselves in their younger days. 
should certainly place 3 
not look with misgiving upon the production of his youth. He is, 
however, kept in a good position before the Olympic public by 
his excellent and perennial farce, Zo Parents and Guardians, 
which has been judiciously revived by Mr. Horace Wigan. 

The late Mr. 'T. P. Cooke, it is well known, left a prize to the 
writer of the best nautical drama. This has been gained by Mr. 
Slous, and the victorious work, entitled True to the Core, has been 
acted for some weeks at the Surrey. It relates to the period of the 
Spanish Armada, the admirably true-cored person being an Eng- 
lish pilot who, forced to steer one of the invading vessels, strikes 
her against a rock. We can scarcely believe that the great 
histrionic representative of the modern blue-jacket had in view 
a pilot of the sixteenth century, without any other attributes 
than such as belong to the melo-dramatic brave in general, when 
he offered a prize for the best nautical piece. True to the Core is, 
however, well worth seeing ou account of its superb and exten- 

sive scenery, and its singular mechanical eflects. 

' A drama of the kind that our fathers would have deemed 
legitimate must be old if it would find favour with a modern 
audience. At Drury Lane, which has lately been opened by Mr. 
F. B. Chatterton alone, a Shakspearian tragedy will still draw 
crowds. At the Haymarket the Mivals and She Stoops to Conquer 
are always welcome productions; and Miss Herbert has found it 
answer her purpose to remove sensational drama, for a while at 
least, from the boards of the St. James’s, and to play leading parts 
in the old standard comedies. 

The chief house for burlesque is the Strand, where the form of 
pre originally established by Miss Swanborough has never 

en permanently altered. A burlesque of Der Freischiitz, by 
Mr. Burnand, is the last novelty, and finds a competitor in another 
Der Freischiitz, written by Mr. Byron, and brought out at the 
Prince of Wales's. 


THE CESAREWITCH. 


AZ nine months of continuous racing, we are rapidl 

approaching the beginning of the end, and in another wee 

the Houghton Meeting wiil bring us to the close of the so-called 
“legitimate season.” Ipsom, Ascot, Goodwood, and Doncaster 
all possess their several distinctive attractions, but to the racing 
man pure and simple, who loves the —_ for its own sake, apart 
from its accessories and surroundings, Newmarket is ever regarded 
with the traditional veneration which may seem to appertain as it 
were by prescriptive right to “the headquarters of the English 
Turf.’ Of the two great autumn handicaps that are annually 
decided on this classic ground the Cesarewitch is fairly entitled to 
precedence, not less from its superior intrinsic importance, as 
affording a crucial test of the soundness and staying capabilities of 
the animals engaged, than from the absorbing interest attendant on 
the manifold vicissitudes and fluctuations which invariably charac- 
terize its preliminary stages. In this latter respect the Cesarewitch 
of 1866 has certainly exhibited no falling off. When the weights were 
first published, the handicap, as is usually the case, was strongly 
animadverted upon by a large section of newspaper critics, on the 
score of certain alleged discrepancies in the apportionment of the 
imposts; but the fact that out of the hundred and eighty-five 
horses entered no less than seventy-cight accepted, while of these 
at least a dozen were backed at one time or other for large amounts 
at comparatively short prices, furnishes the best practical proof of 
the general accuracy of the Admiral’s original estimate—albeit it 
must be admitted that some few of the animals, the integrity of 
whose owners has never been impeached, were dealt with in 
a manner hardly warranted by their — performances. It 
scarcely falls within our province to detail the market movements in 
connection with the various Cesarewitch candidates, but the betting 
has this year exhibited so many remarkable phases that it would be 
impossible to pass them over altogether without notice. True to its 
traditions, l'indon was the first to produce a prominent favourite in 
the person of Thalia, who was currently ramoured to have accom- 
plished a very satisfactory private trial with Rama. But though 
this statement was subsequently contradicted on authority, the 
public, undaunted by the fatality which seems to attend all the 
early favourites of this stable, backed her down to a very short 
price ; and, after holding the first place in the quotation for a week 
or two, the filly was summarily struck out of the race, the only 
Fe Seong vouchsafed for this procedure being that her owner 
had been forestalled, and had determiued to reserve her for the 
Cambridgeshire. Potomac, a stable companion of the deposed 
favourite, was the next to attract attention, and received so much 
substantial support that in the course of a few days she reached 
6 to 1, which price was accepted in one bet to a thousand pounds; 


but after several fluctuations she declined steadily, and ulti-— 


old colt, own brother to Chattanooga, who, after tering 
violent opposition—odds being actually laid that he did os 
start—was ultimately installed first favourite, a position which he 
maintained up to the morning of the race. This colt had certain): 
little to recommend him in the shape of public performances 4 
good loolis, and his breeding, being by Orlando out of Ayacanora, 


_ scarcely warranted the supposition that he could stay over so 


severe a course; but, as it was openly stated tha’ 
tried twice with his stable com Regalia, 
year’s Oalis and second to Gladliateur in the St. Leger, and had 
defeated her on each occasion at a difference of only z st., the be- 
lievers in private trials naturally considered that with the light im- 
ost of 5 st. 7 lbs. he ought to stand a great chance, more es ially ag 
tegalia, with 8 st. glbs. on her back, ran very forward in the Cesare- 
witch last year. In the actual race, however, Chepstow carried 
6 lbs. extra, for the purpose, it was said, of securing the services of 
a more powerful jockey; yet even with this additional weight 
he ought, if any faith is to be reposed in the alleged trial, to have 
finished considerably in front of Regalia; but it was evident that 
his owner, Mr. Graham, had no great confidence in him, as at the 
last moment he declared to win with the mare, notwithstandin 
that she carried the top weight of 9 st. Among the other candi- 
dates who at different times occupied a prominent position in the 
uotations were Lothario, Bradamante, Jollity, Pearl Diver, La 
‘avourite, Dubiety, and Proserpine, all of whom were backed at 
comparatively short prices, the last named becoming first favourite 
at-the start; but it is somewhat remarkable that Lecturer, the 
actual winner, was scarcely ever mentioned in the betting until 
within a few days before the race, when he suddenly emerged 
from his obscurity, and in the course of a few hours advanced 
from the extreme outside division with such startling raj idity 
on 16 to £4 was almost immediately taken freely about his 
chance. 

As a rule, one Cesarewitch Day bears such a close resemblance 
to another that, apart from the contingencies of wind and weather, 
it must be a hard matter even for the most indefatigable and 
imaginative of those accomplished gentlemen who compose the 
descriptions for the daily papers to extract the faintest item of 
novelty from the scene on the heath; but this year witnessed a 
startling revolution in the old order of things. The Directors of 
the Great Eastern Railway—actuated, we presume, by the laudable 
desire of promoting the interests of their shareholders—hit upon 
the notable expedient of running cheap trains from town; 
and the result was such an influx of metropolitan excursionists 
that, but for the familiar features of tae locality, we might have 
imagined ourselves in the presence of a monster Reform demon- 
stration, or assisting at the saturnalia of a glorified Hampton. Of 
course the pickpocket fraternity were duly represented on 
the occasion, but—thanks to the forethought of Inspector Tanner, 
who received a deputation of these gentry on the platform 
the moment they alighted from the train, and favoured them with 
a few suggestive hints on the law of things personal—we fear 
they scarcely recovered their travelling expenses. After the four 
minor items which preceded the great event of the day had been 
satisfactorily disposed of, the course was cleared for the Cesarewitch 
competitors, who, to the number of twenty-five, were duly mar- 
shalled at the starting-post, under the direction of Mr. McGeorge. 
Punctually almost to the minute the whole lot were dismissed, at 
the first attempt, to acapital start. They all kept well together for 
some distance, but at the end of the first mile Regalia took up the 
running, closely followed by Acteea, Lecturer, Chepstow, Proser- 
pine, Endsleigh, Jollity, and Lothario; at the Bushes, however, 
the weight began to tell on Mr. Graham's mare, who gave 
way to Lothario, Actea, and Proserpine, Lecturer being close up. 
Half a mile from home the race was confined to the above-named 
four, but at the dip Lecturer showed well in front, the other three 
being close together. Half-way up the cords Lothario and Proser- 
pine made an effort, but were unable to reach Lecturer, who 
passed the judge's chair, apparently with something in han 
a length in advance of Lothario, who defeated Proserpine for 
second place by a neck. Acteea was fourth, half a length behind 
Mr. Swindell’s filly, Dulcimer fifth, about five lengths behind, 
and Endsleigh sixth. War, to the consternation of his backers, was 
absolutely last, having been apparently outpaced from the start, 
though, judged by his previous running, this can scarcely be 
regarded as any criterion of his real form. The winner 1s by 
Colsterdale out’ of Algebra, by Mathematician, and was bred by 
the late Sir Tatton Sykes, and, though entered in the name 
of Mr. I. Wilkinson, is the property of the Marquis of 
Hastings, who purchased him from Alfred Day for the sum of 
one thousand guineas. He ran four times as a two-year-old, in 
very indifferent company, without scofing a single are 
but this year he has won three out of the four races for which 
started—namely, the New Plate at Newmarket Craven Meeting, 
the County Members’ Plate at the Bath and Somerset, and the 
present race ; previous to which his last public performance was 0 
the Brighton Stakes at the Epsom Summer, for which he carn 
8 st. 4 lbs., and was not placed. ‘Though standing only fifteen hands 
and one and a half inches, he is an exceedingly well-built 
compact animal, and the clever manner in which he dispos 
such a large field on ‘Tuesday, carrying 7 st. 3 lbs., proves him to 
be a horse of very superior staying powers. On reference to the 
Racing Calendar we tind that since 1839, in which year 
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Cesare 
occasi ‘three-year-old ; but with the exception of Faugh-a- 
the Baron (the sire of Stockwell) in 1845, 


ively 8 st. and 7 st. pes including 10 lbs, extra 
old who has won with the 


heavy impost 
1852), and Dule ° 
¢ the horse was heavily backed at prices ranging between 
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REVIEWS. 


HOBBES’S MINOR WORKS.* 


‘TN former articles we have given some account of Hobbes’s 
Leviathan, and of his treatise on Government. We now 
propose to say something of his minor works, and of his 
neral position in literature. The dates of his long life are as 
‘ollows:—Ile was born April 5, 1588. He was educated at 
Magdalen Hall, at Oxford., He was a sort of secretary to Lord 
Bacon, for the purpose of translating his books into Latin, and he 
then acted as tutor in the Devonshire family, travelling with his 
pils for siany years on the Continent. After the Restoration 

e lived at Chatsworth for many years, and died at Hardwick 
Hall, on the borders of Nottinghamshire, December 4, 1679, 
aged ninety-one. His books were published in the following 
order :—Translation of Thucydides, 1628; De Cive, 1640; Human 
Nature, 1650; De Corpore Politico, 1650; Leviathan, 1651 ; his 
mathematical and free-will controversies at various times after 
1651; Behemoth, and the Dialogue on the Laws of England (after 
his death), in 1681. Till the late Sir William Molesworth collected 
them, some years ago, there was, we believe, no complete edition of 
his voluminous writings. They have a sufficiently formidable look, 
and are calculated to deter any one but a pretty resolute student. 
On examination, however, this, like many other difficulties, turns 
out to be considerably less than it seemed at first sight. More 
than half of the collection is taken up either by mathematical 
works which no one would now care to read, or by a set of 
controversies with Lishop Bramhall about free-will and neces- 
sity, which are by this time a weariness to all flesh, or by trans- 
lations of Homer and Thucydides. It is worth while to read 
half a page or so of the former translation for the sake of its 
strange er ren and utter want of any sort of similarity 
_ to the original; but the latter is very good. It was the-first of 
Hobbes's works, published “ to countrymen against civil 
wars,” in 1628. It is, we think, greatly to be regretted that 
translations of prose classics should be so little esteemed and read 
as they are at pypees If they were used more freely, they would 
g0 far to dispel a superstition which exists about the classics, and 
would enable even scholars to get a much more correct notion 
of them than they usually have. The common notion that a 
mee who cannot read Greek must necessarily be ignorant of 
erodotus and Thucydides seems to us foolish. ‘The best scholars 
seldom read Plutarch in the original, and surely the Vulgate and 
the English version have given millions of readers a very fair 
knowledge of the Bible. Of course, when you have to deal with 


the sound and arrangement of words, or with philosophy like that 
of either Aristotle or Plato, much of which is founded on the 
assumption that every word represents a thing, translations fall 
indefinitely short of originals ; but the account of the plague at 
Athens, or of the expedition to Syracuse, is pretty much the same 
in English as it is in Greek. Perhaps the fact is that the recog- 
nition of this would put in too broad a light the truth that 
modern histories are much better than ancient ones, even when 

ey are written by men infinitely inferior to the ancient historians. 

here was a certain sort of truth, notwithstanding the incorrect- 
ness of the expression, in Mr. Cobden’s famous phrase about the 
Times and “all the works” of Thucydides. The events recorded 
in the newspaper are at all events incomparably better certified 
than those which are to be read of in the history. 


Whatever may be the merits of Hobbes as a translator, he is 
perhaps the last writer who ought to be judged by works which 
are not original, for a more distinctively original man never lived. 

his minor works, two—Lehemoth, and the Dialogue of the Laws 
f England—are infinitely the best and most characteristic, especially 


* 4. 4 Dialogue between a Philosopher and a Student of the Common 
of England. 


_ assemblage 


because they relate to matters of fact, and so display the practical 
tres of his theories, and thus enable us to judge of their 
value. Behemoth is an account of the Civil Wars. Its strange 
title was probably meant to show that, as the commonwealth is 
Leviathan, the most wonderful work of pane Fs a rebellious 
is an aggregation of monsters, a work displaying attri- 
butes of a different Sie It is thrown into ae aes of a 


dialogue, and is, like all its writer’s later works, charmingly 


written. It ought to be far better known than it is; for, so far as 
we know, it is the only contemporary account which shows us 
what sceptical men of the world thought of the great contest and 


| of its party cries. References to persons of this class are not 
_ uncommon in the literature of that time—a circumstance which is 


often overlooked, but which Scott, with his usual sagacity, an 
it must be added, with his usual slightness, has commemora' 

in Woodstock. Hobbes’s account of the matter is as shrewd, in- 
teresting, and imperfect as such a man’s account would naturally 
be. The Kingdom of England, he says, was an absolute monarchy 
when the troubles began. There were, “in every county, so 
many trained soldiers as would, put together, have made an arm 
of 60,000 men,” and if they had been, “as they ought,” absolutely 
at Charles’s command, “the peace and happiness of the kingdom 
had continued.” “ Very few of the common people cared much 
for either of the causes, but would have taken any side for pay or 
plunder”; but they were “seduced.” The seducers were, first, 
“ministers, as they called themselves, of Christ, pretending to 
have a right from God to govern every one his own parish” ; 
secondly, Papists ; thirdly, “not afew who in the beginning of 
the troubles were not discovered, but shortly after declared 
themselves for a liberty in religion”; fourthly, “an exceed- 
ing great number of men of the better sort,” who, having 
had a classical education, were led to prefer popular govern- 
ment to monarchy; fifthly, the great towns, “having in ad- 
miration the prosperity of the Low Countries after they had 
revolted from the King of Spain,” and hoping for similar ad- 
vantages ; sixthly, persons in bad circumstances; and, lastly, the 
people at large “were so ignorant of their duty as that not one 
perhaps of ten thousand knew what right any man had to com- 
mand him, or what necessity there was of king or commonweal 
for which he was to part with his money against his will, 
in which state of ignorance they elected as members those who 
were most averse to the granting of subsidies or other “ publie 
payments.” After this description of the state of feeling, Hobbes 
confutes at length the claims of the Papists or Presbyterians to 
independent authority, and gives a very curious and shrewd his- 
torical sketch of the rise and nature of clerical power, of its dimi- 
nution at the Reformation, and of the rise of the Presbyterian 
system in foreign countries, where assemblies of ministers “ were 
not a little made use of for want of better statesmen in points of 
civil government.” His description of the power and influence of 
the Puritanical party is singularly interesting. It is probably 
more or less unjust, as all caricatures are, but it has also probably 
the justice of a caricature. “They went abroad preachin g in 
most of the market towns of England, as the preaching friars had 
formerly done ” ; “ they so formed their countenance and gesture ” 
“as that no tragedian in the world could have acted the part of a 
right godly man better than these did.” “ For the matter of their 
sermons,” “they did never, or but lightly, inveigh against the 
lucrative vices of men of trade or handicraft”; “ they did indeed 
with great earnestness inveigh often against two sins, carnal lusts 
and vain swearing; but the common people were thereby inclined to 
believe that nothing else was sin.” This led up to a resolution to 
change the form of government from a monarchy to a democracy ; and 
Hobbes, in the true spirit of his age, — to the Puritans a dis- 
tinct design to this effect throughout, andstigmatizes them asimpious 
hypocrites for concealing it under “the cloak of godliness.” That 
men should have mixed motives, sympathies of which they are 
barely conscious themselves, and a very imperfect knowledge of 
the true character and tendencies of their own views, seems hardly 
to have suggested itself to Hobbes. Nothing, indeed, is more 
characteristic of the difference between our own and earlier ages 
than their total want of that power of entering into the views and 
feelings of others which in our day is so common as to threaten 
sometimes, and in some persons, greatly to weaken all moral dis- 
tinctions whatever. 

The Parliament is treated much in the same way as the Presby- 
terians. A set design to deprive the King of his sovereignty and 
to introduce democracy is attributed to the Parliamentary leaders. 
Their claim to control taxation, and to interpret Magna Charta to 
mean that no taxes should be taken without the consent of Par- 
liament, are described as amounting to such a design. How could 
the King be sovereign if, when the burden of defending the 
kingdom is laid upon him, “he should depend on others for the 
means of performing it? fhe do, they are his sovereigns, not he 
theirs.” This point, laboured and presented in a great variety 
of forms, is the burden of the whole of Hobbes’s treatise. 
He proves to demonstration that the real question at issue 
was whether the King or the Parliament was to be sove- 
reign in the proper sense of the word, and he makes the very 
utmost of the logical disadvantage under which the Parlia- 
ment undoubtedly lay in admitting the King’s rene, i 
words, whilst every one of their acts was opposed to it, This, 


Laws 

2. Behemoth : the History of the Causes of the Civil Wars of England, and 
of the and Artifices by which th ied om frum the yeur 
1640 to the year 1666, rtifices by which they were carried on from the yeur 


however, is far less interesting in these days than the ges 
which throw light on the public feeling of the time, and the occa- 
, Sional dissertations by which the subject is elucidated. Hobbes 
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freely admits that there was, practically speaking, no party in 
favour of absolute power, and that Charles's own partisans 
served him very coolly. Speaking of the civil war, he says:— 
“Those which were - ol eliest to have their counsel asked in 
this business were averse to absolute monarchy, as also to absolute 
democracy or aristocracy, all which’ governments they esteemed 
tyranny, and were in love with monarchy, which they used to 
praise by the name of mixed monarchy, though it were indeed 
nothing else but pure anarchy.” The people at large were, from 
the very first, quite as ignorant and age “ King, they 
thou 4 ha but a title of the highest honour, which gentleman, 
knight, aron, earl, duke, were but steps to ascend to with the 
help of riches.” Even Clarendon was not Tory enough for 
Hobbes. “Those men whose pens the King most used in these 
controversies of law and politics were such, if I have not 
been misinformed, as, having been members of this Par- 
liament, had declaimed against ship-money and other extra 
Parliamentary taxes as much as any.” This state of mind 
acted so much on the King’s army that “though it did 
not lessen their endeavour to gain the victory for the King in 
a battle, when a battle could not be avoided, yet it weakened 
their endeavour to procure him an absolute victory in the war” ; 
whereas the soldiers on the other side had “ their valour sharpened 
with malice,” so that the Cavaliers, though equally brave, “ fought 
not so keenly.” This is followed by a curious passage about the 
London apprentices, who, “for want of experience in the war, 
would have been fearful enough of death and wounds approaching 
visibly in glistening swords; but, for want of yore scarce 
thought of such death as comes invisibly in a bullet, and therefore 
were very hardly to be driven out of the field” —where, by the 
way, there was no want of “glistening swords ” in the hands of as 
sturdy and fearless troopers as ever used them, or of “death approach- 
ing visibly.” This surly and ungracious admission of the stub- 
born courage of which Englishmen of all parties are now so proud, 
whoever shows it, is the more remarkable because Hobbes did not 
consider it a virtue. “Fortitude,” he says elsewhere, “is a royal 
virtue; and though it be necessary in such private men as shall be 
soldiers, yet for other men, the less they dare, the better it is both 
for the commonwealth and for themselves.” 

The chief digressions in the book relate to the history of the 
House of Commons, and to the Universities, and the state of 
knowledge there. As to the former, it would be difficult to find 
anywhere a more pithy or vigorous outline of the subject, and the 
second is still more interesting. The Universities had been to 
England “what the wooden horse was to Troy ” :— 


Curious questions in divinity are started in the Universities, and so are 
all those politic questions concerning the rights of civil and ecclesiastic 
government ; and there they are furnished with arguments for liberty out of 
the works of Aristotle, Piato, Cicero, Seneca, and out of the histories 
of Rome and Greece, for their disputation against the necessary power 
of their sovereigns, Therefore I despair of any lasting peace among 
ourselves till the Universities here shali bend and direct their studies 
to the settling of it, that is, to the teaching of absolute obedience to the 
laws of the King and to his public edicts under the great seal of England. 
. . « » The core of rebellion. . . . are the Universities, which 
nevertheless are not to be cast away, but to be better disciplined ; that is to 
say, that the politics there taught made to be, as true politics should be, 
such as are fit to make men know that it is their duty to obey all laws what- 
soever that shall by the authority of the King be enacted, till by the same 
authority they shall be repealed ; such as are fit to make men understand 
that the civil laws are God's laws, as they that make them are appointed by 
God to make them ; and to make men know that the people and Church are 
one thing, and have but one head, the King, and that no man has title to 
= under him that has it not from him ; that the King owes his crown 

God only, and to no man, ecclesiastic or other ; and that the religion they 
teach there be a quiet — for the coming again of our blessed Saviour, 
and in the meantime a resolution to obey the King’s laws, which are also 
God’s laws ; to injure no man, to be in charity with all men, to cherish the 
poor and sick, and to live soberly and free from scandal ; without mingling 
our religion with points of natural philosophy, as freedom of will, incor- 
eam substance, everlasting nows, ubiquities, hypostases, which the people 

not nor ever will care for. 

Here we have the whole gospel of Hobbes, delivered with in- 
comparable energy and terseness, and this must be our excuse for 
the le of the quotation. 

The Di of the Common Laws is probably the first attempt 
ever made in English to criticize the law of the land in anything 
like a philosophical spirit. The principal subject of criticism is 
Coke’s Institutes, and in particular that part of it which relates to 
crimes. All the detailed criticism is admirable. Some parts 
of it have not even yet lost their point. For instance, he says, 
“Tn short, it is for a man to distinguish felony into several sorts 
before he understandeth the general name of felony what it 
meaneth.” So “it is not often within the capacity of a jury to 
distinguish the signification of the different hard names which are 
given by lawyers to the killing of a man, as murder and felony, 
which neither the laws nor the makers of the laws have yet 
defined.” His general criticism on Coke is admirable, and will 
do equally well for some other celebrated lawyers:—“I never 
read weaker ——. in any matter of the law of England than in 
Sir Edward Coke’s Institutes, how well soever he could plead.” 
Hobbes exposes in the true way a fallacy which readers of this 
journal have often seen refuted, about the phrase “ malice afore- 
thought.” “If two meeting in the street chance to strive who 
shall go nearest the wall, and thereupon fighting one of them kills 
the other, I believe verily he that first drew his sword did it of 
malice forethought, though not long forethought.” He also notices, 
as a great fault in the law, “the want of registering conveyances 
of land,” and the needless division of courts into courts of law and 


courts of equity. This last ob ion. i 
subject. ‘The following is remarkable 
an upholder of arbi er. It forms 4 of ae 
Coke’s definitions of bur and arson:—“J lik 
man should presume to determine whether 

act be done within the words of a statute or not, where it bee : 
only to a jury of twelve men to declare in their verdict wheth 
the fact laid open before them be burglary, robbery, theft sera 
felony.” There is a long and most interesting peta of and 
considered as a crime, which contains, amongst other thin the 
following singularly neat argument as to the innocence of hs 
“ Error in its own nature is no sin. For it is impossible for a 
man to err on purpose; he cannot have an intention to err: al 
is sin be a sinful intention.” 

ese are merely illustrations of the shrew: i i 

Hobbes applied his mind to a great subject a ee 
little technical acquaintance. The poche object of the Dial. 
is of a very different order of importance. One of the great por ta 
of Coke’s Institutes, and indeed one of the princip: Objentn f 
their author's whole life, was the glorification of the pats ] ve 
and the restriction of the royal authority by means of it, Coke 
continually assumes that the common law has an independe . 
existence and authority of its own, that it is the perfection “of 
reason, and that the judges, and even the King himself, are subject 
to it; and in one passage he goes so far as to limit the ne of 
Parliament itrelf by the law of nature. Indeed, the ie ten- 
dency of his writings is to invest the common law and that 
legal reason of which it was, according to him, the embodi- 
ment, with a sort of personality and a modified supremacy, 
Hobbes replies upon all this in the interests of his own views, 
with surprising ingenuity, and with a great deal of truth. Not 
reason, he says, but authority, makes laws. The common law 
therefore is law, not because it is yeasonable, but because it is 
acommand. But whose command is it? Not the command of 
Parliament, for that makes statute law. Not the command of the 
judges, for they have not, and do not even claim, legislative au- 
thority, though you, Sir Edward Coke, try to get it for them by 

our theories. It is therefore the command ot the King. It is 

inding, therefore, as it is the King’s command, but it is equitable 
or not as it agrees or disagrees with permanent and universal 
principles of reason. The King, therefore, has the power, and it 
is his duty to God to bring it into accordance with the principles 
of reason, and this he ought to do without reference to your 
precedents, “for if judges were to follow one another's judgments 
in precedent cases, all the justice in the world would at length 
depend upon the sentence ot a few learned or unlearned men, and 
have nothing at all to do with the study of reason.” To show you 
how much of such moulding the law requires, look here, and here, 
and here, and see what a mess you the judges have made of it, 
and above all you, Sir Edward Coke, who “seldom well dis- 
a when there are two divers names for one and the same 
thing.’ 

It is obvious how much colour is lent to this argument by all 
Coke’s phrases about the perfection of reason and the like. Hobbes 
always pushes the question—Whose reason do you mean? and 
always, by a process of exhaustion, gets out the result that it must 
be the reason of the sovereign—that is, that of the King. He thus 
effectually trumps Coke, and converts the admitted existence of @ 
common law which was not made by Parliament into by far the 
most specious argument ever put forward in favour of the absolute 
power of the King. It poor 4 read thus if fully expressed :— 

1. No one but the sovereign can make laws. 

z. Either the King alone or the King and the two Houses 
together is the sovereign of England. 

3. There are laws in England, to wit the common law, which 
were not made by the King and the two Houses together. 

4- Therefore the common law was made by the King alone. 

5. But the common law (witness Sir E. Coke) is the perfection 
of reason, and it is because it is reason that it is law. 

6. But reason must be declared to be such by authority before 
it can be a law “living and armed”—i.c. # coercive law, as the 
common law. 

B Therefore the King’s declaration that this or that is reason- 
able makes it part of the common law. 

8. Therefore the King is sovereign to this extent, that he may 
make anything part of the common law by declaring it to be 
reasonable. 4 

g. ‘Therefore an Act of Parliament is only a royal wee 
the King can annul or recall by declaring that he was ved oF 
acted unreasonably in granting it. 

10. Therefore the King is absolute. 

The fallacy here appears to us to lie in the second and fifth pro- 
positions, but the second was almost universally admitted in the 
seventeenth century, and Coke and his school were estopped from 
denying the fifth. 7 

fe will now in conclusion, to make a few observations 
on Hobbes’s position in literature, and on what appears to us to 
be the defective side of his doctrine. Of his position as the great 
a aged of the school of thought which may be traced through 

ke, in one direction, to Bolingbroke and Voltaire, and im 
another through Berkeley and Hume to Mr. Mill, we have spoken 
on another occasion. This is, however, by no means his only ti 
to fame. There is something of everything in Hobbes. In 
theology, his Biblical criticism connects him with one of the most 
active movements of our own time, and his doctrine of the impos- 
sibility of knowing the divine nature, and of the negative or 
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sonal character of all words applied to God, has the 
merely peation. Its effect may be traced more or less in all 
widest *PP logy, one of the cardinal questions of which is 
nolem escaped, oF what if it be tru, is its Tgitimate 
panna In morals and law Hobbes is the progenitor of 
aos many of whose most remarkable speculations are deve- 
ts of Hobbes’s thoughts. In logic he was practically, and 
ay considerable degree theoretically, the ancestor of Mr. 
Mill Tiss theory of human nature, though certainly ingette is 
full of the shrewdest and most profound observation. pon all 
these great subjects he was, as it seems to us, by far the most 
>) thinker of his age, although it was theage, amongst others, 
wertul think age, g 
PP Descartes. There are, however, defects in his writings to which 
their very profundity, and the immense range of subjects which 
they embrace, give jncreased importance. The most obvious of 
a is his defective estimate of human nature, and especially the 
in which he underrates the power of the social parts of it. 
He s fear of the unseen world as the origin of religion, and 
the fear which men feel for each other as the origin of society. 
This, however, when fairly considered, is not so brutal as it looks. 
A great deal of very sincere humanity is to be found in Hobbes’s 
wnitings. No one bee ever written more vigorously on the virtue 
of equity. By justice he means law—as he would say, living and 
armed; but under the name of equity he praises what most people 
would call justice; and this, when fully analysed, is nothing but 
tematic benevolence—benevolence having regard to the in- 
terests, not of one, but of all. To go on to make oy a result 
of fear, instead of recognising the indisputable truth that bene- 
yolence is ove of the original principles of our nature, was, no 
doubt, bad and perverse psychology, but that is the worst that can 
be said of it. It may be questioned whether the habit of carrying 
analysis too far is really more mischievous than the hubit of not 
carrying it far enough. 

As to Hobbes’s great and characteristic doctrine of absolute 
sovereignty, it would well deserve much fuller examination than 
we can give it at present, for it is one of the most interesting and 
difficult of all moral and political problems. Of Hobbes’s solution 
of it it is at present enough to say that the Behemoth and the 
Dialogue of the Laws of England show conclusively that he had 
not solved it. The events which culminated in the scene of the 
3oth of January, 1649, proved conclusively that Charles I. was 
not, in the philosophical sense, the sovereign of England. Properly 
considered, these and other similar events have proved that the 
actual condition of human society is not one of society in Hobbes’s 
sense, but of what, if he had used words with perfect consistency 
and impartiality, he would have called anarchy, without, however, 
allowing the word to connote any censure. This conception is 
as possible as the other. It means no more than that there is 
arrongst men no such thing as a “ great Leviathan,” or “ mortal 
God,” which can make men in its own image by the exercise of 
superior force; and that all men, or bodies of men, that appear 
from time to time to occupy such a position are subject, in fact, to 
certain unexpressed penalties which they will do well to bear con- 
tinually in mind. 


ANCIENT IDEAS ON LIGHTNING, ELECTRICITY, AND 
MAGNETISM.* 
res most extreme views have been maintained by writers on 
different sides regarding the degree of knowledge attained by 
the ancients upon the subject of the electrical phenomena of 
nature. If we are to believe a certain school of earnest and 
laborious inquirers, there was little left by the sages of antiquity 
for (Ersted or Ampére to discover, or for Faraday or Gauss to 
reduce to system or correlation. From Bailly’s announcement of 
the golden age of science amongst the primitive people of Northern 
Asia, we have had a succession of these partisans of early wisdom. 
Not only a theoretical knowledge, but also a practical command, of 
the power of electricity has been traced back to the remotest period 
of history. It has been found hidden beneath the religious beliefs 
and the mythological tales of the Greeks and Romans. It has 
taken to interpret the Chaldean and Persian mysteries, and 
to enter largely into the cosmological fables of the Zendavesta 
and the Vedas. A vast scientific system, clothed in a symbolical 
form only penetrable to the initiated, is conceived to have passed 
from the earliest times, and to have lost its meaning and 
value only from the key i until lately, been suppressed. 
| ter to M. Schweigger, we have in the single myth of the 
oscurt a whole system of telluric magnetism. hether as the 
Senin Cabiri or as the deified sons of Tyndarus, they represent 
tb anticipation the most modern facts in magneto-electricity. In 
eir duality, and in the symmetrical opposition in which they 
are represented on certain medals, we are to see the expression of 
eye magnetic polarity. M. Schweigger’s idea has been ap- 
ed to the most distant antiquity by his disciple M. Fischer, in 
i many, and by M. Hoefer, in France. Not in the myth of the 
Fae 4 twins alone, but in those of Isis and Osiris, Ahriman and 
th uzd, in the Cabiri, to the number of two, three, or four, has 
© principle of polarity been traced. The blood shed by the Cory- 
tian brotherhood has been transformed into an electric 

roduced by the contact of two opposite currents, the cap of the 
ae With its two fillets into an electroscope, the salii of Numa 
into “ electric dancers,” the four vestals of that king and sage into 


* La Foudre, 0 Electricité et le Maguétisme chez les Anciens, Par Th. Henri 
Paris: Didier. 1866. 


two electric and two magnetic fluids, and the Dioscuri, considered 
as rapid messengers, into electric signals, made use of by the 
ancients. Had M. Schweigger, when he wrote, been acquainted 
with electro-telegraphy, he would ibly have i ed the 
brothers as emblematical directors of some papas telegraph 
company, or placed them one at each end of a submarine com- 
munication between the two hemispheres. This is but a step 
beyond the absurdity of M. Marcoz, who would have it that 
Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and the Greek astronomers possessed an 
amount of science far in advance of that of Newton and Lap 
which they concealed from the profane under a skilful system 
seeming errors of calculation. Applied to the mysteries of Samo- — 
thrace, or the arts of the aruspices, the method of Euhemerus has 
been made to bring out an amazing amount of physical truth. 
What, for instance, is Hercules attacking the Lernzan hydra but 
a prince devoted to science and a skilful naturalist, who, three 
thousand years and some odd centuries before Trembley, had 
dissected a freshwater polype? That lightning-conductors were 
in use in very early times, and even that the Etruscans and 
others had the power of bringing down, directing, and imitatin 
lightning at will, is upheld by a crowd of eager writers of 
nations. The seventh plague of Egypt is ascribed by M. Fischer 
to the terrible effects of electrical apparatus, the use of which 
formed a portion of the wisdom iepered to Moses by the priests of 
that country. 

It was high time for a strict and impartial ov J to be set on 
foot into the evidences which ag yp has to supp. y upon a subject 
so important, yet so much open to dispute. M. ‘Th. Henri sige 
in the course of preparation for an extensive work on the history 
physical science in ancient times, had been led to undertake a 
critical examination of all those passages in classical and Oriental 
writers which bore upon the knowledge of electricity in nature. 
M. Martin’s present volume is made up of six essays, of 
which all but one had been already published either singly or in 
different scientific serials. The first of these relates to the Magnet, 
the various names by which it was known to the ancients, and its 
properties as understood by them. M. Martin has brought much 

ing and accurate scholarship to bear upon these points. The 
rincipal name for the loadstone or magnet in Greek—that which 
lato, Theophrastus, and numerous other Greek authors have 
given it, and which has never been applied to any other body—was 
Ailog as must be obvious to every scholar, the stone 
of Herakles or Hercules. To deduce it, as some have absurdly 
one, from ‘Hpd«Auc, a village in Lydia, involves an ignorance of 
the commonest of Greek derivative forms. The proper form in 
that case would have been sjpaxXewrng OF ypaxdewrixdc, Which forms 
are in fact used by Theophrastus and others when speaking of the 
products of Heracleia. A certain confusion of terms led indeed 
to the name of Aitog OF being applied 
to the magnet, encouraging the false etymology in question. 
A third name, payrijric, that eventually most in use for the load- 
stone, is first met with in a lost play of Euripides, the @neus. 
In a fragment of three lines preserved by Suidas, the poet speaks 
of a false appearance which, like the stone payvijric, first attracts 
the soul, then restores it to itself. Buttmann is, no doubt, 
right in following Suidas and Hesychius in the remark that the 
usion here is made, not to the loadstone, but to some substance 
which first cheats the eye by its resemblance to silver, to undeceive 
iton a nearer view. Such a substance, non-magnetic, a species of 
talc, laminated, white, and shining, a compound of silex, man- 
ganese, and the protoxide of iron, with traces of alumina and 
water, was found abundantly in Magnesia. It was probably from 
the primary misconception by Plato of the line of Euripides 
above quoted that the name of “ magnesian stone,” or “ magnet 
stone,” passed on and clave to the loadstone. However that may 
be, or whether the loadstone was really found in abundance in 
ee there being two places of that name in Lydia—besides 
a place on the borders of Lydia, near Mount Latmus, named 
Heracleia, from which, as we have Seen, the first designation of 
the magnet had come falsely to be derived—a fourth name for the 
object sprung up, that of Aitog Avdia or Avie. Another commoner 
word for it was “iron stone,” owWnpirie AMoc. Sixthly, with 
Aristotle and other writers it came to be simply % Ai@oc—“ the 
stone ” par excellence. 

As regards the name Aifog payvijric, we need not stay to discuss 
its fabled origin from the shepherd Magnes, who is placed by 
Nicander and Pliny in the Troad, by Isidore of Seville dn India. 
Vincent of Beauvais, citing Nicander for the latter opinion, adds 
that the magnet was also found elsewhere, as in Spaim. Ac- 
cording to Photius, it was the carriers of Magnesian storie who 
first found out its property from particles sticking to their shoes 
being attracted while viking over ground containing iron. One 
of the earliest writers u mineralogy, Sotacus of C 
assures on the other hand, that the land about the lonian 
town of Magnesia yielded no true loadstone capable of at- 
tracting iron. There is then the less wonder that other towns 
named Magnesia, or Heracleia, out of Ionia, were looked for 
as its birthplace, and that the mythical Magnes was conjured 
up. From the powerful action of the stone upon iron pro- 
bably came its true designation as i@o¢ #pdedkna, or “ stone of 
Herakles.” The same property doubtless en the adapta- 
tion to it of the name dédpacg. This med pom one | given by the 
Greeks to the hardest substance known to them, such as tempered 
steel, was transferred for the same reason to the diamond, as sub- 
sequently to henbane (hyoscyamus), owing to the energetic qualities 
of that plant. The same word may readily, by the same analogy, 


| 


_ lost, and being taken as the present particip. 
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have passed on to the magnet, although we have no precise 
example of that usage in Greek. We can thus at least understand 
how, in Pliny’s time, the word adamas, habitually applied to the 
diamond, had been extended to the magnet. The physical pro- 
perties of the two stones had even been confounded. Such was 
the case with the pretended “ magnetic diamond,” androdamas, of 
Sotacus and Pliny. In middle-age Latin the word adamas, with- 
out ceasing to be the name of the diamond, was used for the 
magnet. On the other hand, the word diamas (deamans) had 
come, by the thirteenth century, to denote the diamond as distinct 
from the magnet; while adamas, its Greek re tees having been 


of destruction, which Jupiter launched of hi oui i 

There were the loud, deadly bolts of. 
vengeance, which the father of gods could only hurl with the so 
sent of the twelve inferior deities, named dit consentes Beouna 
these were the fiercer fires, spreading death and devastation far 
and wide, blasting monuments or whole districts, changing the 
fate of families and nations. These could only be dealt by J : iter 
with the sanction of certain secret and superior gods, dit inoshets 
Some Etruscan sages attributed lightning to nine divinities, The 
Romans assigned the power to two only—Jupiter by da , Saae 


manus by night. The Greeks lent the bolts of Zeus to eight other 


e of the Latin verb | gods in general; while Virgil extends the power to Juno as well 


adamare, found in the Romance tongue its equivalent, aymant, par- | That the highest objects—as mountains, trees, temples— 

ticiple present of the verb aymer. Hence the modern French | struck, was known to all. But it was held that ms st wee on 
aimant, the confusion of ideas being further kept up by the at least more than five feet underground. The laurel, the white 
attractive properties associated with the stone. The cvripicor, or vine, the fig-tree, garlic, onions, and truffles were exempt. So were 


“repelling magnet,” instanced by Marcellus of Bordeaux, has re- the stone gorgonia (coral), the ea 
ference doubtless simply to the property of the south, or negative, | the crocodile, and the hyzna, Sleeping men were 


le. 


le, the phoca, the hippopotamus, 
safe, for which 
Aristotle is prepared to give the reason in an amusing chapter, 


In his chapter on Amber, M. Martin traces correctly the deriva- | On the other hand, lightning ge me dragons in the air, and ki 


tion of the name j\exrpor. It is strange to find a writer so recent | them. It strikes from the hea 


s of tortoises certain stones (Boovrn, 


as M. Schweigger clinging to the ridiculous etymology of this | Bpovreia) which henceforth serve as amulets against its power 
word from iAxe, to “attract.” There is a whole family of words Lucretius speaks of closed places (oca septa) into which lightnin , 
expressive of the idea of “ brilliance ”’—éA¢a or in Attic aAéa, An, had penetrated. But when he, Pliny, and Plutarch, all gravely 


in Attic ¢idn, or Gédac, HAéKTwP, 


assure us that it had been known to drain a whole vessel of wine 


jAecroig (in poetry), and finally jAecrpor—the common root of hermetically sealed, we are disposed with M. Martin to give a 


which, ad, «4, yA, recurs in the Sanskrit Kal, and German Hell. 


more comic turn to the narrative, and to suspect that the heavenly 


M. Martin’s elaborate criticism leaves no doubt that the original element has been slandered by certain thirsty slaves, aussi adroits 


ij\exrpov of Homer and the ancients was a kind of enamel of aclear qu’tvrognes. 


The curious list of supposed remedies or saf 


yellow. The same word, being from the time of Herodotus, and against lightning sufficiently shows how far the ancients were 
possibly in that of Homer himself, applied to an alloy of gold and from any positive knowledge of its causes and operations. Sen 
silver, similar in colour and brightness, was finally from the same in his remarks on the rapidity of the flash and the lowness 
analogy extended to amber, covxtoy or covyivoc. Later came the _ thunder clouds, as well as in his theory of the shock of opposi 
name fepevicn, Bepovien, or Bepvicn (Germ. bernstcin, Fr. vernis). | clouds, has shown himself to have come nearest to the existing 


Some most interesting remarks will be found in this chapter both | 


upon the mythical and the historical sources of this mysterious 
mm, and the part it plays in the superstitious lore of antiquity. 
hese legends mix up a certain element of fact with the fall of 


Phiieton (“aiOwy, the electric spark), the fubled Eridanus, into | 


which the daughters of the Sun shed the amber of their tears, and 
the insule Electrides placed by Sotacus on the coasts of Brittany. 
It is possible that the attractive property of amber under friction 
was the means of first revealing to the ancients, long anterior to 
the loadstone, the existence in nature of that class of properties of 
which electric affinity is the type. But of polarity, of electric re- 
pulsion, or of the reciprocity of electric or magnetic attractions, 
there is no trace of their having formed the slightest anticipation. 
One common idea was that in various bodies gifted with these pro- 
perties there resided a sentient soul. According to Alexander of 
Aphrodisias and the poet Claudian, it was the need of nourishment 
that drew the iron to the magnet. With the erotic writers it was 
the power of love. 

Upon the discovery of the 
its variety in declination and dip, as well as upon the netices and 


| 


state of scientific opinion. In an appendix M. Martin has borne 
out his views by some novel and interesting remarks on the various 
images or metaphors used to designate lightning and thunder b 
ancient writers, together with the emblems by which these 
phenomena are represented in statuary and on monuments, as well 
as on medals and coins, 


DE L’HUMANITE.* 


far book is pre-eminently a French book, though it is printed 
in Belgium. Dr. Bodichon belongs to that class of political 
proscrits, or suspects, of whose existence Mr. Pope Hennessy is well 
aware. Dr. Bodichon cannot conveniently live, much less print, 
in France. Perhaps for this very reason it is that he is more 
French than the French at home. No one but a Frenchman would 
sit down to write a book embracing so vast a field of knowledge, 
with no other preparation than his mother-wit; and no one but 
a Frenchman would extricate himself so cleverly from the under- 


polarity of the magnetic needle, taking. The book embraces all that could be expected from the 


title. Beginning with the conditions of the planet on which we 


gen of the ancients concerning the Aurora Borealis, live, it treats of the origin of the human species; of the various 


Martin’s researches are copious and full of interest. On the 
~~ of lightning, and the phenomenon known as the Fire 
of St. Elmo, he has accumulated a mass of curious particulars 
from a range of reading of the widest kind. No amount of 
extracts can do justice to the breadth and fulness of his details. 
The result of his labours is utterly to explode the notion that 
any really scientific knowledge of atmospheric electricity was 
possessed by the ancients. Nothing can be more fanciful, or even 
grotesque, than the suppositions by which it was sought to 
ae the mysteries of nature, the moment the mind went 

yond the bare region of fact into the causes of these phenomena. 
Especially was this the case when the lively genius of Greek theory 
came to blend itself with the rude mass of Etruscan and Roman 
tradition. Nor did even thegnost philosophic minds through the 
whole period of the middle ages do anything towards breaking 
through the labyrinth of false hypotheses in which the whole 
subject was imprisoned. Descartes himself knew in fact even 
less upon this head than Seneca. It was not till the middle of 
the last century that a way was found towards the light by means 
of the conductive thread in the hands of Otto von Guericke, 
Wall, Hawksley, Wilcke, Zpinus, Richmann, D’Alibard, and 
above all, Franklin. It is chiefly as a chapter in the history 
of human error that we roam through the mass of quaint 
paradox and fantastic speculation which makes up the liter- 
ature of this subject. The collection of Arago, original and 
industrious as it was, left this earliest department of meteor- 
ology but scanty and incomplete. Nor did that of Ideler, 
nor even the great work of MM. Sestier and Méhu, more 
recent still, bring to bear anything like the patient research 
and critical ability of the present author. Not a personage who is 
recorded to have Seon struck by lightning, nor a superstition con- 
nected with those death-dealing bolts of heaven, has escaped his 
painstaking erudition. The rude folk-lore of the vulgar, and the 
more imaginative creations of the poetical mind, are equally made 
to illustrate the history of human thought. The scientific mind 
of Aristotle led him to distinguish two kinds of lightning— 
the white or brilliant flash, dpyny, and the red or lurid, Wcdéete. 
The Etruscan haruspex, absorbed in the religious study of his art, 
traced in the varieties of the phenomenon the hand of one or other 


of his deities. There were the light shafts of warning rather than 


races, and their geographical distribution; of the struggle 
for existence, and the causes which confer superiority in the 
struggle; of civilization, of progress, of the future of humanity, of 
the origin of religions, of metaphysics, of ethics, of the questions 
of population and subsistence; and of course touches all the 
political, social, and international questions of the day. Of any 
preliminary study of any of these topies there is no trace. The 
author's information on the subjects of which he writes is that ofa 
man who reads up well the publications of the day, who passes a 
good deal of time in the reading-room of his club, and is generally 
well-informed. Dr. Bodichon’s two volumes have nothing scien- 
tific about them but their form. They are, in fact, nothing but 
“ causeries "—very clever, very vivacious, and stimulative. In the 
last century such collections modestly called themselves Ana, 
Now they assume a scientific title, and head their chapters with 
the technical terms of political economy and statistics. Delivered 
as salon conversations, the contents of these volumes must have 
been sparkling and effective in the highest degree. To scientific 
value they have no pretension. They are simply the opinions 
of Dr. Bodichon, expressed with a verve and piquancy which 
is sometimes paradoxical, but which compels attention. All 
talk, however, even the best, loses something when transferred 
to paper, and Dr. Bodichon hus not escaped the inevitable 
fate. The reader of De 0 Humanité must not be surprised if 
he comes pretty often upon es of mere commonplace, of 
which he may wonder why it was thought worth while to print 
them. Of every book which professes to teach, the common and 
familiar must make up a large They are necessary to com- 
plete the thought, or to prepare the attention of the learner for 
the newer portions of the teaching. But where poiut, surprise, 
and contradiction are the objects of a writer, one seems to have a 
right to feel dissatisfied with any passages in which these objects 
are not realized. ‘ 

It will be evident from this that we cannot attempt to give any 
connected account of Dr. Bodichon’s system, nor even undertake to 
say that he has any system. Indeed, we should wrong him very 
much if we were to try to represent the brilliant skirmishing of his 


* De UVHumanité. Par le Docteur Bodichon, 2 tomes. Bruxelles: 
Lacroix, Verboeckhoven et Cie, 1866. 
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=’ alysis. As far as we can make out, if there was 
pages by the author's mind in composing his book, 
any ‘hat which is represented by the word “ progress.” ‘The course 
pe world inorganic and organic, has, in his view, been one of 
dithe In every series of beings the simple has preceded the 
ite, the imperfect the perfect. The fern was before the oak, 
se eedez00 before the chimpanzee, and the Australian and the 
rat en the brown and blond races. The excess of personality 
10 «nal or vegetable is the origin of evil, creating a constant 
— tagonism between individuals and races. The man 
in a constant struggle — 
ty nature his fellows. Force was his only law. Soci 
on has ein the gradual cessation of this conflict. The 
nal animality which originally surrounded him is 

: ually thrown off. Personality is absorbing itself in the 

ity of type and fraternity. By cons crossing, the 

See, the erfectibles multiply, and unimprovables 

dually disappear. hen this moral unity and equality of the 

f ies has become universal, we shall have a paradise upon earth. 

The future of the human race is a constant advance towards 

happiness. The fortunes of humanity are confided to the fair race. 

The brown races, notwithstanding some superior aptitudes, had 

too much personality, were su 

oman society, with all its splendour, carried with i 
oe habits which checked pro - The blond race is more 
social, has more reason than faith. It has the generalizing genius. 

The peoples of the blond race are the preceptors of the species. 

The Roglo-Ameri people stands at the head of these peoples. 

The Americans especially, who are abandoning mechanical industry 

for agriculture, will march at the head of civilization. The taste 

for agriculture is the expression of the most advanced ss 

itude. Two centuries hence, when America has two hund 
million inhabitants, all free, equal, subjects of democratic law, 
its example will draw on the world. ‘The American race has 
received, by repeated crossing, the speculative spirit which enno- 
bles thought, the good sense which corrects speculation by prac- 
tical applications, the enthusiasm which prompts to action, 
and the sociability which incorporates partners in its pros- 

ity. In virtue of their superior civilization the fair races 
ome the right to occupy all portions of the globe where they can 
acclimatize, and to absorb the indigenous populations. Each of 
the great nations of the West plays its part in the development of 
humanity—represents an idea essential to progress. France has 
the part of initiator. The movements which have their rise in 
France shake the world. France prepares the soil on which other 
nations sow and reap. Its defects are to love war, to be governed 
by the fait accompli ; to be at once turbulent and servile. It has 
not the love of steady liberty. Its history is an oscillation be- 
tween the barrack and the seminary. A little more reason, a little 
less sensibility, and it would be perfect. For a long time to come, 
therefore, progress will be accomplished in France only in a tur- 

t of democracy, but democracy will triumph in the end. By 
its writers, its it will initiate a part of the 
human race in the ideas of progress without itself deriving equal 
benefit from its own doctrines. Its mission is to be a precursor. 
In proportion as humanitarian progress realizes itself on the earth 
in that degree the of will socal 
Progress is positive; the influence of France lies in the idea. 

atholicism and its love of war will make it re e. Withou 
colonizing power, led alternately by soldiers and by priests, it can 
have no place in the progressist future, conducted by reason and 

Tee and the ucers of the useful. 

France, therefore, Toabiien to our author, will yield before 
England. England is the home of the positive, of the applica- 
tion of ideas to facts, and of the religious sentiment. England, 
With its practical sense, spreads itself over the world through 
its instinct of emigration. Its mission is to people and trans- 
form the temperate zone. _ Wherever the Englishman pene- 
trates, trade flourishes, social wealth increases, and becomes a 
means of intellectual communication. The English nation is 
arriving at intellectual improvement through its material pro- 
gress. It has passed all the other nations in the race of material 
Progress. The islands of the globe are its heritage, and it 
Will probably annex the Scandinavian peninsulas. Let England 
remain Puritan, and not attempt again to become “merry Eng- 

ors, 1 no influence, Since it me Puritan an 
& protectress of liberty, it has oveatgnend the earth. England, 
testant and Biblist, excites to reading, reflection, pre the 
World for liberty, lay society, abits of 
ussion, England has the way in social progress. 
Magna Charta ensured individual libe the of the 
Crown. The Puritans preceded the French Jacobins by more 

& century. The Guitinws anticipated the French Philo- 

hers. To England belong banks, savings’-banks, the abolition 
_Slave trade, association of England is 
tanism, positivism, labour, liberty. ace is Catholicism, 
military spirit, imagination, frivolous prodigality. 
e coun 

superior. England is the country of societies, the equality 
member. It was because it was a better representative cf social 


progress than France that England triumphed over France in 
1815. Dr. Bodichon sums up his advice to us in these words: — 


England, abolish your State Church and your tithe. Employ your poor- 
rate in aiding or compelling emigration. Plant three millions of English 
colonists over Hindustan. Make a new England of Australia. Keep up 
your aristocracy. Become the teachers of China and Japan; they on 
half the human race. Absorb Ireland. Continue to shelter the refugees of 
revolutions. Keep yourselves always under arms ; for absolutism through- 
out Europe, religious or political, considers you as its mortal enemy. You 
have against you the Reds, the Catholics, the Imperialists. Transfer the 
churchmen to your professors, generals, admirals ; they 
are more usefu 


Nothing is so cheap as good advice. To recommend what is 
impossible to be done is not useful, but it produces a striking 
effect. We must remember, however, that Dr. Bodichon is speak- 
ing from a platform in the “ realm of ideas,” and is not so much 
recommending what he supposes Bm to be done, as pointing 
out the line which progress to perfection would take. The praises 
of England in the mouth of a Frenchman may surprise the reader. 
It is not unlikely, however, that Dr. Bodichon’s treatment by his 
own Government may have mixed up with his speculations some 
bitterness against his native country. In this direction he even 
goes so far as to think that of the nations on whom the 
of “humanity” mainly depends—France, England, and Germany 
—if any one had to be erased from the map, France could be the 
best spared. This is on the ground already intimated, that 
France can only initiate movement, and that therefore her réle 
is gone when the human race has reached its period of maturity, 
when science and reason become the only guides. 


Of the influence of forms of government on progress, it is 
democracy—+.e. the people itself—which is the and 
the condition of progress. e monarchical or oligarchical form is 
favourable to the p of the arts, sciences, and literature. All 
artists, the majority of men of letters, and not a few savans desire 
the protection of a superior, there being at the bottom of their 
character a parasitical spirit, and an aristocratic contempt of the 
people. Arts and letters have, accordingly, advanced whenever 
they have encountered a patron who has developed these innate 
dispositions of the artist and (itéérateur, What a democratic 
government developes is social institutions. Every one is then 
called upon to come forward, to give his opinion, to exercise his 
influence. Such a government invites association, reunion, public 
discussion. Only from an assembled multitude can come generous 
inspirations, ideas of elevation with sufficient force to influence 

ublic policy. In social questions the voice of the people is the 

st criterion of right. you want progress, you must have 
democracy. 

Among things hurtful to progress Dr. Bodichon enumerates 
the following :—Fatalism ; it destroys energy, and the desire to 
ameliorate one’s ition. Mysticism, asceticism; in making 
happiness consist in — reverie, they divert attention 
from the business of life, from the positive, the controllable, 
and fix it on the uncertain, the remote; their victim lives in 


a state of constant illusion. Doubt; for it destroys hope, one 
of the mainsprings of action. Atheism; for it admits chance 


as a principle of things. LEclecticism; which is an intellectual 
slumber rather than an action of the intellect. Metaphysics and 
theology ; as they feed the imagination to the detriment of the 
judgment, and destroy the faculty of causality. To these may be 
added the study of antiquity, respect for tradition, the desire 
of approbation, ignorance, wealth, pauperism, &c. The list of 
things favourable to progress includes the desires, bodily and 
mental, which impel to action; the physical sciences, which de- 
velop causality and check the imagination; free association ; 
belief in a future state of reward and punishment; discontent ; 
curiosity ; free inquiry; and, in general, individual liberty. Indi- 
viduals have less influence on p than the collective genius 
of the race. Progress is the work of an epoch—of many, not of 
one. Those men who have, as individuals, done the most for 
human progress have not beeu men of the perfect kind. They 
have mostly been men of une idea, of one dominant faculty, ex- 
celling on one point, — on — special tools, useless for 

neral purposes. Marks of e oe agi- 
fations of the public mind, x a people abandons itself to 
criticism, to disdain of the past, and to great expectations of the 
future. Great destruction of life without ap t object often 
occurs when the species is labouring with some new idea. 
Whether self-interest or the love of others is the most efficacioue 
cause of progress it is difficult to decide. Chance counts for much 
among the promoting causes. 

A chapter of practical advice to progressist agents tells them, 
among other things :— 

iculture. ture b man into rational contact with 
ite hi It i 

It has despised labour, tee masses, the rational 

rogress of humanity. 

Reduce the function of your governors to that of watch-dogs. 

e public revenue to the useful, and not to the agreeable. 
agen politics let your first rule be the right of higher civiliza- 


aphical right. 


of the domination of 
of each of 
| Papacy removed to the Isle of Elba. It is not sufficient (o abolish all 


; second, the 
the towns. Compel vagabonds and mendicants 
to emigrate. 

religion, preach onl: its morality—especially Christian morality. 
an Bible, the book of strong minds. Get ths 
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establishments ; the clergy ought not to be permitted to hold land in 
mortmain. 

Do not abolish the punishment of death—the corner-stone of society as it 
at nt exists. 

vent the extension of pauperism ; it is your mortal enemy. It lives 
at your expense, and communicates to your society all its maladies. Abolish 
poor-rates and alms, and you will enforce labour and economy. 

Hold communication with as many and as great variety of beings as 
you can. Be always exchanging your produce, as well as your opinions 
with other people. 

Be combative ; resignation does not advance 

Believe that the reign of the wicked might 


put an end to, if the 
good were unanimous in determining it. 


CRADOCK NOWELL.* 


r author of this book has placed on his title-page, by way of 
motto, a quotation from As You Like It. ‘“ You have said: 
whether wisely or no, let the forest judge.” Beyond the fact that 
the New Forest is the scene of the story, it is rather difficult to 
discover the appositeness of the quotation. Any other line of 
Shakspeare, or indeed of anybody else, would at first sight appear 
equally ag Mr aa but it is just possible that, in thus appeal- 
ing to the judgment of the forest, the author desired to deprecate 
criticism from any other quarter. If this be his meaning, we must 
own that he exhibits a sound discretion. What the verdict of the 
forest would be, we have no means of ascertaining ; but we fear 
that that of the reading public will be that the author has spoken 
not very wisely. Mr. Blackmore has the misfortune of being a 
very learned man in a small way, and the proverbial danger of a 
little learning has rarely been more strikingly exemplified. He 
has a sort of schoolmaster’s knowledge of Latin and Greek, and he 
has dipped into two or three of the “ologies.” Far be it from us 
to depreciate the value of these acquirements; but Mr. Blackmore’s 
ambition is to show them all off at once, and the result is that his 
book is a kind of literary rag, bone, and bottle shop—a congeries 
of heterogeneous facts, fancies, and inappropriate quotations. With 
& perseverance worthy of a better cause, he never uses a short 
word when a long one will do, and never says anything in 
lish for which the Grammar or the Delectus will supply him 
with a decent equivalent in Greek or Latin. The economy of the 
plan, as saving any unnecessary expenditure of ideas, is unques- 
tionable. It is surprising how much may be made of the 
smallest modicum of meaning, if it be only wrapped up in sutffi- 
ciently big words; but the line must be drawn somewhere, and 
we have a right to demand that the big words shall at least mean 
something. Now, we greatly fear that Mr. Blackmore’s big words 
too often mean nothing whatever. Instances are only too plentiful, 
but the following especially needs a scholiast. One of the per- 
sonages is about to have his hair cut. Mr. Blackmore informs us 
that “though fully alive to the stigmotype of his position, he 
allowed his epidermis to quill towards the operator, and abstracted 
all his too sensitive parts into a Sophistic apory.” After much 
pondering over this mysterious sentence we have been compelled 
to dispose of it as Artemus Ward did of the question of Brigham 
Young’s piety—to treat it as a conundrum, ont give it ups 
After this specimen of Mr. Blackmore’s style, it will be readily 
understood that any observations we may make as to the mean- 
ing and = of his book are put fi with much diffidence, 
as being d almost entirely on conjecture. The plot, so far 
as we have been able to disentangle it from the unknown 
tongues in which it is wrapt, is as follows:—Cradock Nowell, 
the hero, is one of twin brothers, and reputed the elder, and 
heir to a baronetcy and a large estate. On the eve of his 
pan gr it is discovered that his brother Clayton is the elder; 
and immediately upon this discovery Clayton is found dead in 
the forest, with Cradock at a few paces from him, with his gun, 
newly discharged, in his hand. Cradock owns to having shot at a 
woodeock in the direction in which his brother is found, and the 
eoroner’s jury decide that the shot in question was the cause of 
Clayton’s death, though they exculpate Cradock from murderous 
intent. His father, Sir Cradock Nowell, takes a harsher view. 
Clayton has always been his favourite son, and he persists in be- 
lieving that the discovery of the relative ages of the twins, and the 
consequent. disinheritance of Cradock, has goaded the latter to 
wilful fratricide. Cradock is innocent, of course, and the events 
which lead up to his complete exculpation, with the course of his 
true love for Amy Rosedew, the parson’s daughter, form the 
groundwork of the story. Many a worse plot has been worked 
up into a capital novel, but Mr. Blackmore, starting with good 
materials, has spoilt them by clumsy workmanship. The reader 
is certain, almost from the outset, that the fatal shot was not fired 
by Cradock ; and can guess, if he be not abnormally dense, at the 
real murderer, whose motive for the act is also quite palpable. 
All the excitement of conjecture, which a novelist usually 
endeavours to keep up to the very last, is here exhausted in the 
first volume, and the reader must amuse himself as best he may 
with the clumsy attempts of the personages of the story to 
unravel a secret which he himself has long since discovered. 
Three of the characters have each gained a clue, and each 
works at the mystery on his own account. By different routes 
they approach the expected discovery, when suddenly, just as 
the triangular Nemesis is about to descend on its victim, the 
murderer dies comfortably of a heart complaint, adding an anti- 


* Cradock Nowell. A Tale of the New Forest. Richard Doddrid 
Author of “Clara Vaughan.” 3 vols. Chapman 
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climax to the catal of his crimes. 

taking off the chill of the reader’s disaj 
unexpected revelation (which does not main’ the smallest diff ok. 
to the story) to the effect that the murderer is brother to Sir 
Cradock Nowell, and therefore uncle to the murdered man, 

On the subject of character Mr. Blackmore has some y 
peculiar notions. Not the least amusing is the great respect j 
which he holds his murderer, Bull Garnet. Garnet is a kind 
of elderly Guy Livingstone, a nineteenth-century Ti: re- 
eminent in strength, whether of body, intellect, or passion. 
“His wae characteristic was a furious, reckless, damnable 
and thoroughly devilish temper. . . . Some little aggrava- 
tion, some trifle which no other man would notice, and out 
would au | all the pent-up fury of his soul. Hi great eyes 
would gather volume, and spring like a mastiff from a ho 
his mighty forehead would scarp and chine like the headland 
when the plough turns, and all his aspect grow four-square 
with more than hydraulic pressure.” We are not quite sure 
whether we understand the sort of thing Mr. Blackmore 
though we fancy we have seen a mild imitation of it in the ogre of 
ap mae when he orders up two or three little boys for supper. 

The giants of pantomime, however, though immoral in their ap 
tites and ferocious in their manners, generally use inrepronchehle 
lan , which, we regret to say, is by no means the case with 
Mr. Bull Garnet. Mr. Garnet's “ fine, boiling British anger” 
is accustomed to vent itself in very nasty expletives. The author 
spares us the exact expressions, mp he does so under protest, and 
is very sarcastic upon the prudery of the age which objects to 
phemy in print. “ Why,” he asks, “do our judicious and highly- 
respected Sosii score out all our d—ns?” deference to a too 
fastidious public, Mr. Blackmore does not go into particulars, but 
contents himself with stating that neither among Oxford bargees nor 
Southampton piermen—selected as being pre-eminent among what 
may be called the “ expletive ” classes—could such “ blackguardly 
language ” be heard as Mr. Garnet was in the habit of employing. 
To sum up all, he murders, as we have seen, his own a a 
After all this, it is very cheering to one’s faith in human nature 
to find that Mr. Garnet “ was a Christian of the most advanced 
intelligence, so far as our ideas at the present time extend;” that 
he “in solid earnest, because it suited his nature, generousl 
adapted himself to the broadest Christianity.” We should mu 
like to have at greater length Mr. Blackmore’s views of “ broad 
Christianity.” e are inclined to think that we should thence- 
mw  _uamaaae for general use as narrow a Christianity as 

ible. 

Among other curiosities, Mr. Blackmore introduces us to an 
ingénue of quite a new type. Eoa Nowell,the young lady in question, 
is the daughter of Colonel Nowell, a brother of Sir Cradock, by an 
Affghan wife. She is stolen in infancy by her Affghan nurse, and 
is brought up until she is ten years old by a tribe of Rakshas, or 
pomp and even at that early age surpasses the whole 
tribe in stealing, lying, and perjury. When we first become ac- 
quainted with her she has male some progress in civilization, but 
some of her accomplishments (reminiscences of her nomad a 
are so uncommon as to deserve special notice. She can (and does 
ee pockets, and burn their contents; she can jump upon her 

er’s shoulder or over his head, and can take off his shoes and 
stockings without his knowing it. She can stand on a horse at 
full alee snap her fingers “like a copper cap”; and, when 
provoked, places the offender, chair and all, on the top of a piano, 
there to remain till better behaviour. When we add to her other 
attractions a “ voice of argute silver” (whatever that may mean 
“eyes of bewildering brightness,” and a complexion “ toned wi 
a delicate Eastern tinge, like that fawn-coloured light which 
sometimes flushes a cloudless sky before the midsummer sunrise,” 
it will readily be believed that Eoa Nowell is a very charming 
oung person indeed. The author assures us that she “ had never 
en flattened by education.” Perhaps if she had been flattened 
just the least bit, she would have been none the worse for it; but 
a matter of we re last = 
ightly a P ut wing the large catholicity rs 
Blackmore's aN we see no reason to doubt that she may in 
time develop into a Christian of satisfactory width. 

In discussing the characters of Bull Garnet and Eoa Nowell, we 
have too long neglected that of the author’s especial favourite, the 
parson, John Rosedew. Somebody not unlike him, it seems, the 
author on a former oceasion evolved out of his internal conscious- 
ness, and he was so pleased with the result that he determined to 
make use of the idea again. He tells us that he formerly did his 
best, “loving well the character, to describe that simple-minded, 
tender-hearted yeoman, John Huxtable, of Tossil’s Barton, in the 
county of Devon. Like him, as like any two of nature's eve» 
varied works, were the native grain and me of the Rey. Joha 

W 


Rosedew.” We have the misfortune—sh t is to be feared, 
by a good many of the human race—not to be acquainted with 
the revious works of Mr. Blackmore, and therefore are not as 
much enlightened as we should be by this comparison. Luckily, 
we are not driven to rely solely upon analogy, for the author 
has carefully enumerated the qualities of his favourite. Except 
in written testimonials, or on a tombstone, we have rarely seen 80 
many virtues united in one . John Rosedew is (inter alia 
“ unpretending, gentle, a lover of the truth, easily content ' 

others, but never with himself, and even at the age of fo has 
not “overcome the bashfulness and diffidence of a fine and sensi- 
tive nature.” He is hardly ever introduced or dismissed in a 
chapter without a small flourish of trumpets as to his high perfec- 
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on: often ha: when an author so belauds a 
does in particular to justify the 

i heaped upon him. is a very respec’ 

4 amiable man, and might have been much better company 
yw he is if the author had not pe ersely selected him as a con- 
ient spot whereon to shoot classical dry rubbish. John 
oa ht in Greek except when Latin hindered him,” but 


“ always tho 

ly his thoughts are not always worth the thinking, even 
of He “always talked Latin, 
pe a matter of course, when he met an Oxford man.” The 


* i iven of this uliarity is that he remarks, lookin 
as in a “ Nulla in conspectu navis!” It 
js’ pleasant, for the sake of the Oxford man, to find that 
Mr! Rosedew’s conversation is so —, easy to construe. 

We could forgive Mr. Blackmore many shortcomings if he had 
but less humour. His sense of the ridiculous is so acutely keen 
that he sees fun where, to ordinary intellects, there is no fun 
whatever, and makes jokes of so fine a point as to be utterly in- 
visible. He tells us, of a Yankee who plays a small part in the 
story, and shows Cradock kindness, that as he to 

it’s lip, in striking a contract or cutting it, upon a large 
nobly as the angels on Jacob's ladder.” What 
the shave of a girl’s lip may be we do not pretend to say, but the 
felicitude of simile, and the combination of slang and Scripture, in 
the last of the sentence are, we believe, unique. Even the 
most ~~ incidents and the most commonplace descriptions 
must pay toll to the author's exuberant sense of fun; and birds, 
beasts, and fishes are not exempt, but are forced, by comic 
soliloquies or otherwise, to contribute to the general hilarity. 
One would have thought that the author might at least have 
allowed his favourite, Mr. Rosedew, to set out for a ride without 
seeing anything funny in the matter. Not so :— 

After tightening up the girths, then—for that noble cob, at the saddling 

‘od, blew himself out with a large sense of Liumour (unappreciated by the 
ined who bestraddled him unwarily), an abdominal sense of humour which, 
as one touch of nature makes the whole world kin, induced the pig-skin to 
circulate after the manner of a brass dog’s collar—tush, I mean a dog’s brass 
collar—in order to learn what the joke was down in those festive regions ; 
therefore, having buckled him up six inches, till the witty nag creaked like 
a tight-laced maid, away rode the parson towards the Hall. Much liefer 
would he have walked by the well-known and pleasant footpath, but he felt 
bound, as one may say, to go in real style, sir. 

If Mr. Blackmore goes on as he has begun he may almost 
hope to become, in process of time, as comic as the parson’s horse. 
But we fear that his “abdominal sense of humour” will never be 
generally appreciated. The relish for this kind of wit is de- 
cidedly an acquired taste, and we are inclined to think that it 
must take a very long time to acquire it. 


out 


DENMARK IN THE EARLY IRON AGE.* 
vas study of antiquities, at least of the ante-historie kind, 
seems to flourish better among the smaller nations than among 
the larger. We see something like this in our own islands in the 
growth of the rational, as distinguished from the irrational, school 
of Irish antiquaries. The collection of ancient Irish remains in 
Dublin certain! anything in England. So on the Con- 
tinent, Switzerland fills a high place among antiquarian countries, 
and Denmark fills a place higher still. The wise law of treasure- 
trove which exists in that kingdom makes every Dane in some 
sort an antiquary ; at any rate it makes every Dane interested in 
the preservation of all such antiquarian remains as are of any 
intrinsic value. Our foolish law on the same subject has mean- 
while consigned an infinite number of precious objects to the 
smelting-pot. It might not be too eal to say that Denmark 
stands at the head of European research in matters of this kind. 
Much was doubtless owing to the fostering care of the late King, 
who was himself one of the best antiquaries in his dominions. 
But royal patronage and royal example were not all. It isa 
of the general revival of national feeling which this century has 
seen through most parts of Europe, and nowhere more conspicu- 
ously than in Denmark and in Scandinavia generally. It is almost 
in the nature of things that such feelings should be strongeriin a 
small nation than in a great one, especially in one the 
awakening of whose national life must be accompanied 
a distinct feeling that its past is far greater than either 
its present or its future. Recent events have left the Danes 
little but their antiquities to console themselves with, and even of 
their antiquities the grasp of Bismark has withdrawn a 
portion. Whatever Schleswig may be in the eyes of either the 
litician or the ethnologist, every inch of the Duchy is un- 
ubtedly Danish ground for the purposes of the antiquary. Or if 
this be going too far, by excluding the rights of Frisians and 
Angles, t € negative proposition at least is safe, that not an inch of 
the ry! is, for antiquarian purposes, High-Dutch. Before the 
loss of Schleswig, Mr. Engelhardt was Director of the Museum of 
Northern Antiquaries at Flenshorg. The war has put an end to 
occupation, driven him out of the country, and exposed many 
the most Precious objects under his care to neglect and destruc- 
Th The antiquities of Schleswig are altogether in a bad way. 
Danes can no longer get at them, and the Prussians do not 
care about them. These results of the war give a distinct and very 
natural tone of sadness to all Mr. Engelhardt’s researches, 


* Denmark in the Early Iron Age, illustrated t i ies é 
, arly Iron Age, iliusiraled by recent Discoveries in the 
Slesvig, Uy Conrad Engelhardt. Williams & 


In the hands of Sir John Lubbock and others, primeeval antiqui- 
ties have taken quite a new character. In fact, a class of primeval 
antiquities have been discovered so truly primeval that one almost 
shrinks from applying the word to the remains of times which are 
almost historical. Compared with the men of Sir John Lubbock, 
the men of Mr. Engelhardt may be called modern. Mr. Engel- 
hardt’s researches w no light on the origin of the human 
species, but at most on the origin of the Danish nation. His Early 
Iron Period is placed somewhere about the third century of our 
era. Now, as regards the North of Europe, this is a period of 
transition. As regards seer and events, it is absolutelya mythical 
period. No trust can be put in any Scandinavian tradition or _ 
tended history for ages afterwards. The Danish history even of the 
eleventh century is one degree removed from absolute romance, 
and that is all one can say. But the Early Iron Age is of course 
total darkness. That is to ey, it is total darkness to us, for it is 
clear that it was not an total darkness to those who lived 
in it. If the men of the North of that age had no recorded hi 
they had a certain amount of intercourse with those who 
Not only had certain branches of strictly native art made ne 
small advances, but actual Roman antiquities, coins and the like, 
are found, besides instances of native imitations of Roman works, 
Now, though the Holy Roman Empire reached to the Eyder and, 
for a short time, stretched beyond it to the Dannewirk, yet the 
Romans of the earlier—what we might venture to call the un- 
holy—Empire never went anywhere near those 
and Germanicus themselves never carried their arms beyond the 
Elbe, and that only in quite transient incursions. The discovery 
of Roman antiquities in Denmark does not imply the nce of 
Roman legions beyond the Eyder, neither does it imply that the 
Danish piratical expeditions date from so early atime. It rather 
proves the existence of an extensive commerce at that date in 
Scandinavia and Lower Germany, and it thus shows that those 
countries must have made much earlier and greater advances in 
general civilization than we are sometimes inclined to allow. 


The book before us is a richly illustrated quarto, with letter- 
press and plates of the various antiquities discovered in two of the 
chief spots which have yielded objects of the kind to the inquirer, 
together with the more general results to which Mr. Engelhardt’s 
researches have led him:— 

The following pages are princi devoted to a description of two great 
deposits of antiquities the peat-mosses of Thorsbjerg and 
Nydam, in South Jutland (Slesvig). They were excavated under my 
superintendence during the summers of the years 1838 to 1863, at the 
expense of the Danish Government, and incorporated with the then i 
museum of Danish antiquities at Flensborg, of which they formed the chi 
ornament. 

In one of these mosses the works were still unfinished when the two Allied 
German Powers, in the heart of the winter of 1864, assailed Denmark and 
conquered Soath Jutland. Peaceful occupations were then sadly inter- 
rupted; many of the inhabitants—and I their number—had to 
leave house and home on account of their loyalty to their lawful sovereign : 
the systematic investigation of Nydam moss had to be discontinued, and the 
subsequent excavations at that spot, undertaken by German Princes and by 
a Prussian Baron, do not seem to have been carried on with the necessary 
care and intelligence. 


The special additions to our knowledge contributed py these two 
finds are, in Mr. Engelhardt’s view, the information which they 
convey as to the ship-building and as to the use of the horse in 
those ages. Three large boats of oak and fir have been found in 
Nydam-moss, one of which was laid bare in the presence of King 
Frederick the Seventh as late as October, 1863. This was a fir boat; 
there was another of oak, which was in the best preservation, and 
which was all but restored to its original state by Mr. Stephensen 
of hagen, when the Prussians came and stopped everything. 
Mr. Engelhardt contrived to save most of the articles in the 
Museum at Flensborg, but the boat was too large to carry away. 
The restoring a boat of the third ney putting together its 
fi ts and, when n y, replacing them by fresh pieces of 
timber, seems at first sight an odd but we suppose that, in 
this particular case, it 1s the right thing. There is no intrinsic 
value in the material, and the restoration can, we presume from Mr, 
Engelhardt’s account, be made with absolute certainty, while the 
general effect of the boat cannot be judged of till it is thus 
together. Certainly the builders of the Nydam boat, 77 
long, and rowed with 28 oars, had made no small in their 
art. Mr. Engelhardt compares them with the ships of the 
Suiones as described by Tacitus, and with the boats still used in 
the Northern of Norway and Finmark. Were the keels of 
Hengest and Horsa of the same type ? 


As for the use of the horse, these discoveries supply several elabo- 
rate specimens and fragments testifying to the existence of bridles, 
spurs, and nose-pieces to protect the animal's nose. But saddles, 
stirrups, and horseshoes were as yet unknown ; = came in at a 
later stage, from the sixth to the tenth century. Skulls and bones 
of horses, sometimes almost complete skeletons, are also found, 
and the state in which they are found is not the least curious part 
of the whole discovery :— 


Near a tolerably complete skeleton of a horse, were found, besides shield- 
boards, shafts of lances and other wooden objects, several beads, two iron 
bits, several metal mountings for shields, an iron a a whetstone, 
several arrow-heads, an awl of iron, and a Roman silver denarius. Not far 
from it were two skulls and other remains of horses, and near them some 
iron bits. ‘The skulls of horses, which, just as those last mentioned, a 
to have been deposited without the other parts of the animals, had still their 
bits in theix mouths, one of the bits being incomplete and evidently de- 
posited in that state. And if there could still be any doubt as to the 
skeletons being contemporaneous with the antiquities, it must yield to the 
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fact that several of the skulls have been to a similarly violent 
jae mamma ill-treatment as the vast majority of the other objects 


The bones were examined by Professor Steenstrap, the Director of 
the Museum of Natural History in the University of Copenhagen, 
who pronounces them to have been the remains of three stallions of 
middle size. But the strangest thing is that the skulls show the 
marks of heavy sword-cuts, which we are told could not have been 
inflicted while the animal was alive. Other portions showed that 
the horses had been pierced with arrows and javelins, while some 
of the bones had been gnawed by wolves or large dogs. Here is 
matter enough for all sorts of speculations. There is here clearly 
something more than the mere death of the horse in battle. The 
enemy in such a case would never have taken the trouble to hew 
away at the skull, “lying,” we are told, “on the ground before 
him,” and that, Professor Steenstrap is inclined to think, when the 
lower jaw had been separated from the upper, and when the bones 
were no longer covered with flesh. Al this irresistibly leads us 
to think of some sacrificial ceremony, and of the famous proscrip- 
tion of horse-flesh by the Christian missionaries. Horse-flesh 
must have been held to be an unchristian diet only because it was 
in some way connected with the idolatrous worship of the North- 
men; the Mosaic prohibition could not have been urged by men 
who doubtless ate hogs, hares, and eels without scruple. But then 
Professor Stephensen tells us that no “such marks have been dis- 
covered on the horse-bones from Nydam as could indicate a sever- 
ance of the limbs, or that the flesh had been eaten.” We must 
therefore be content to leave the riddle for the present unsolved. 

It is not very common to find primeval clothes, strictly so 
called, as distinguished from personal ornaments, which are common 
enough. Buta perfect suit of woollen cloth has been found on a 
skeleton in a barrow, and is preserved in the Copenhagen Museum. 
This was of the Bronze age. Of our Early Iron period the 
Thorsbjerg finds have produced two cloaks, a jacket, two pairs of 
trowsers, with stockings sewn to them, and several sandals, some 
of them rather richly ornamented in a “ quasi-Roman” style. 
The weaving is pronounced to be much better than that of their 
Bronze predecessors—if such a form of speech is allowed. When 
we think what manner of ents were worn by Severus and 
Constantius on the one hand, and _ by their Caledonian adversaries 
on the other, it is pleasing to find men who very likely were our 
own forefathers so decently and comfortably dressed as the wearer 
of the Thorsbjerg jacket and trowsers clearly was. Of female 
dress no remains have been found, but the loss can better be borne, 
as female dress changes so much less than male. Let not any lad 
start as she remembers the difference between her grandmother's 
gown and her own. The difference is like the difference between 
the change in the value of corn and the change in the value of 
money. Female dress changes more from year to year; but it changes 
less from century to century. Speaking of European nations only, 
though a modern lady is not dressed exactly like Xanthippeé 
or Aspasia, there is no distinction between them at all to Be 
compared to the all-important distinction between breeches and 
no-breeches in the costume of men. 

To turn to armour and weapons, the men of this age had chain- 
mail, they had breast-plates of Roman “or Romanized” manu- 
facture, and round shields of wood with metal bosses and rims. 
The bosses are often of Roman work, the shield itself seemingly 
never. Mr. Engelhardt tells us:— 

Having met with Roman bosses oar | the antiquities from these excava- 
tions, we might naturally expect also to light upon Roman shields. But all 
the fragments, without a single exception, indicate shields of the above 
description, and none agree either with the square and convex shield 
(scutum), or with the oval and hollow shield (c/ypeus) of the Romans, such 
as are described by historians of the second century, and are represented on 
the triumphal arches of the later emperors. 

There is another and very important difference, viz. as to the manner in 

which the shields were carried. ‘The Roman shield, it is well known, had two 
loops on the inner side, one for the arm to pass through, the other for the 
hand. The Gothic shield, on the contrary, was intended to be held in the 
left hand before the body ; the warrior’s skill and dexterity was shown by 
handling it so as to catch the javelins and darts of the enemy, and in close 
combat so as to protect the body against the blows of swords and axes. 
He then goes on to quote from Procopius the description of the 
Gothic King Teias, how he was struck by a javelin while in the 
act of changing one shield for another. This illustration is fair 
enough, but we are not quite satisfied with Mr. Engelhardt’s 
constant use of the words “ Goths” and “ Gothic,” as applied to 
the objects discovered at Nydam and Thorsbjerg and to the people 
who used them. Does he use the word as equivalent to Teutonic 
or “Dutch” in the widest sense, and prefer it to either of those 
words as less suggestive of any kindred with the Prussian—as we 
are talking ethnologically, let us rather say Saxon—intruder? If 
he means to commit himself to the existence of national Goths in 
South Jutland in the third century, it may be so, but the fact 
should be proved. 

Above a hundred swords have been found at Nydam. They 
are “of iron, long, straight, and two-edged ; the blades are for the 
most part—ninety out of a hundred—richly damascened in various 
patterns.” Not “a single curved sword or seax, such as are fre- 

uent at Vimose, has been discovered in all the Slesvig mosses.” 

. Engelhardt does not mention the axe, in after time a cha- 
racteristically Danish weapon. Spears are very common ; the shaft 
is from eight to ten feet long, but we do not understand Mr. Engel- 
hardt’s remark :— 


The great length of these spears renders it probable that they have been 


Is Mr. Engelhardt speaking only of spears to be hur! 
, hot on e oni i 
astly, the men of the third cen in South J 
egy writing in the form of the earliest ‘ed ef 
They had no coined money; indeed the earliest Danish money ig 
only of Swend the father of our Cnut. But they seem to es 
used Roman money freely. Altogether they must have been far 
removed from the savage state as regards both native art and th 
appreciation of foreign art. It is a great mistake to set down pom 
people, simply because they appear in war as ruthless destrove 4 
as wholly devoid of art, law, or order among themselves. What 
if a native of the Palatinate should turn that argument gainst 
the French of the age of Louis the Fourteenth ? Perhai mo 
earlier and later victims might turn it against French Fingli : 
and the civilized nations of Susepe generally, orig 


VERSE-TRANSLATIONS FROM PROPERTIUS.* 


YHERE is no such thing as a complete translation of Properti 
into English verse. Though he es been joined with Tibullus 

and Catullus in classical editions from time out of mind neither 
our literary forefathers nor ourselves seem to haye augu red as 
much profit as pains from turning him into English. While 
Catullus nets a whole shoal of translators, and catches the fan 
of such spirits as George Lamb and Theodore Martin, and the 
sweetness of Tibullus has enlisted the average services of Dart 
and the mediocrity of Grainger, the strains of Propertius have 
failed to enchain any English admirer in bonds sufficiently 
to ensure his working out his freedom by a translation in full 
There are some versions, we believe, of a few elegies by 
Oxford hands, yng | to the seventeenth century, and the first 
book was turned into English verse with classical notes at the 
close of the A ers But, beside these, which are little known 
because probably of little desert, there is scarcely anything of Pro- 

rtius in English save a few translations of the amatory e egies by 

Iton in his “‘ Specimens from the Classic Poets,” and these among 
the less successful efforts of that industrious imitator. Whence 
comes this shyness of a bard who stood well among his contempora- 
ries, earned their compliments on the score of his grace as well as his 
learning, and in some measure set Ovid the fashion of his Fasti and 
Epistles, seeing that he has left two or three not unsuccessful 
specimens of each kind of poem? The reason may be that Pro- 
pertius, though he could be natural by fits and starts, is too fond 
of thrusting nature out with the fork of archwology and erudition. 
It is not of his Greecisms that we complain ; for these underlie the 
best compositions of his contemporaries also, and give their tone 
generally to the Latin Muse, which certainly lacked grace till she 
imported it from beyond the sea. But never for twenty lines 
together can Propertius forget that he isc with a full vein of 
mythologic allusion, and a stock of learned lore, which it were a 
sin to leave at rest. And whereas the constraints of metre require 
this to be compressed into a couplet or a pentameter, the t is 
that lines ready to burst with close-packed allusion are inevitably 
obscure and difficult. Although, according to tradition, Propertius 
deprecated undertaking a poem on Roman antiquities and left to 
a fighter hand the Annals and Kalendar of Rome, perhaps he 
never rid his mind of a conviction that he was emia: qu ified 
for the task, and that he might have been greater could he have 
sacrificed pleasure to labour. Sound criticism will, we think, 
incline to a different view, and will hold that he is always best 
where he is least erudite; that when he forgets himself in real 
passion, he comes nearest to the poetic spirit ; and that when he 
aims highest, and acts on what seems the keynote of his writings— 

Magnum iter ascendo: sed dat mihi gloria vires : 
‘on juvat e facili lecta corona jugo (v. x. 3-4)— 


he is really least great, least interesting to any who do not read 
him solely for an insight into Roman archeology. It is quite 
ossible, indeed, that the abundance of his lore may have bored 
Bis contemporaries ; nay, it is not impossible that Cynthia or Hostia, 
learned frail one though she was, may have excused some of her in- 
fidelities through weariness of a lover who wooed her with Roman 
antiquities. His imitative fancy for the Greeks may have led him 
to exalt her into an Aspasia, capable of appreciating the highest 
flights of literary ambition ; but the Athenian “ hetzra” was never 
so tried as this Roman lady of pleasure, nor could the airy Greek 
intellect have been guilty of the obscurity of meaning into which 
the much learning of the ‘“ Roman Callimachus” is constantly 
betraying him. Yet that the poet regarded his mistress as of one 
mind with him in respect to that feature of his poetry which is 
to our thinking most prejudicial to his claims as a poet, ma) 
perhaps be surmised from the elegy entitled “ Cynthia's Ghost ’ 
- 7), where the lady herself, delivered from the burden of the 
esh, and having another reason for eschewing haziness of ex- 
pression in just wrath at her lover for neglecting her obsequies 
and losing no time to supply her place, is nevertheless made to 
talk riddles and enigmas which need Becker's Gallus at one’s side 
to interpret. In the fourth verse of this elegy the ghost is made 
to indicate her place of rest or unrest by the words :— 
Murmur ad extreme nuper humata vie. 


used by horsemen rather than by foot soldiers, who at rate would have 
great difficulty in wielding weapons of that sd 


* Verse-Translations Propertius. Book V. F. A. , M.Ay 
Editor of Cambridge : Deightca, Ball, & 
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But what does she mean? Some, comparing her epitaph in 


85-6 Hic Tiburtina jacet aurea Cynthia terra : 
Accessit ripw laus, Aniene, tur— 

‘ e refers to the Anio, on the banks of which 
decile arts Wey ended, as flowing past her grave; but if * 
h se little of this meaning is to be fairly got out of the words 

P however as we are inclined to prefer, Hertzberg’s interpretation 
is adopted the gain consists, not in greater clearness of expres- 
‘i A less close-packin of ideas, but in a stricter adherence 
ony warranty of the etter of the text. This commentator 
a ahora « murmur” of the people passing along the Tiburtine 
Way on which, it need scarcely be said, la thick-sown graves. 
The richer folk lay nearest the roadway, that passengers might 
< voke earth to lie lightly on their ashes. The poorer sort would 
} ane te further from the road, whence the epithet “extreme, 
pad herein would consist one of Cynthia’s complaints as to her 
for er lover's indifference. The sense would thus be something 
of this kind—“ 0 lately buried where the busy hum of the road- 

ws indistinct through distance”; and it is, we think, 
bow to be approved than the explanation about the Anio. When 
however as at present, we are concerned with a translation, it 
becomes ensy to see how much more convenient to translators is 
the latter sense; not because it is the truer, but because, being 
less involved, it is the more translateable. And it is curious to 
observe that Mr. Paley, in his complete edition of 1853, which 
we are to see has been reprinted, ag! ny em place 
to Hertzberg’s interpretation above noted, hen, however, he 
comes to verse- tion, as in the little volume now before us, 
he resorts, as ope might have sworn he would, to the easier 
interpretation, and, pro ably because it was hopeless to get all 
that is implied in this intensely og aes pentameter into an 
lish verse, contents himself with ignoring “extreme vim,” 
Teuade the rest of the line, 
So lately laid by Anio’s murmuring flood. 


For this, be it understood, we impute no blame to the translator ; 
but it serves to show why it is that Propertius has found so few 
translators, and why, we may add, anything like a full and faith- 
ful translation of his work is pretty certain to be a failure. . 

Whether through ambiguities of expression, or from a desire 
to constitute his poems a mine of antiquarian allusions, Propertius 
is ever setting traps in a translator’s way. In the first elegy, for 
example, in the little book before us, we come upon the line, 

Cum tremeret patrio pendula turba sacro (v. i. 18), 


where some take “pendula’’ with “tremeret” in the sense of 
“hung in breathless awe”; and others see in it a reference to 
certain feats of rustic rope-dancing, of which Virgil speaks in 
Georgie II. v. 389. e ambiguity manifestly cripples the 
emadienee before us, whose rendering, : 

Native sacrifice the simple crowd in fear and trembling sought, 


might be improved if “pendula” is to be taken in the sense of 
“‘suspensa,” “awed”; whereas, if it refers to rope-dancing, 
“pendula” is not tyanslated at all. In vii. 45, a female slave 
who praises a dead to a living mistress is described as being beaten 
“ tortis suspensa capillis ;” where, «gain, it is doubtful whether it is 
meant that she was beaten with whips of hair, or hung up by her 
= and beaten. There may be room for a doubt, — Mr. aley 
renders :— 

Should Lalage to ask a favour dare 

In Cynthia’s name, she’s flogged with whips of hair. 
But the position of the words and the well-attested cruelty of 
Roman mistresses to their slaves incline us to the other interpre- 
tation. In such cases, however, the translator has a choice; in 
many cases he has none but to be vague or cumbrous in dealing 
with heaped-up erudition, What can an English reader find in 
such a verse as this (v. i. 21) P— 

Vesta corenatis pauper gaudebat asellis. 

Vesta poor rejoiced in asses all in necklaced loaves arrayed (PALEY, p. 5). 


The line indicates a plethora of learned lore which one read- 
ing for a scholarship might care to reduce to such dimensions as 
would fit the storehouse of his memory, but which would hardly 
encourage the mere inquirer after poetry in Propertius. 
It is on this account that we cannot think such elegies as “ Early 
Rome G), “Vertumnus” (ii.), “Ara Maxima” Gx), an 
Jupiter eretrius”’ (x.), likely to find much favour with general 
readers, even in Mr. Paley’s careful translations. To ourselves 
they suggest nothing further than that Propertius struck out 
8 path on which Ovid immeasurably outvied him in ease, in- 
telligibility, and grace. Hence the former is shirked by most 
translators; whilst, of the few who do attempt him, the most 
successful are those who, with a free unfettered muse, adopt 
so much of the original as suits their purpose, and delibe- 
rately cast aside the rest. Mr. Paley is too thoroughly a 
scholar to be one of these. The interpretation of the text in a 
faithful English counterpart is his foremost thought. And the 
more exact he is, the less poetic are his versions. In such cramped 
es as we have referred to above he tries to be faithful, but only 
effects a sorry compromise between literality and poetry ; while 
in the more manageable elegies, such as the third and eleventh, 
Which are capable of being turned without much loss of spirit or 
free, he still suffers by comparison with bolder and more dashing 
Perhaps no one would be more surprised than himself 


indeed, his preface seems to say as much. He has some fairly 
flowing lines in the Tarpeia (iv. p. 27, ad fin.) :— 

Tomorrow’s light all Rome with arms will fill : 

Take thou the Loa ign up the thorn-clad hill ; 


A treacherous road, where trickling streamlets glide 
In silent course adown the mountain side. 
O that my tongue were versed in 


Thou, comely knight, of render’d tell! 
And these will be found to - ome the Latin with commendable 
closeness. Nor, as we have above taken exception to one or two 
single lines, ought we to pass over some which are entitled to rank 
as a set-off to them. It would be hard to turn 
Quot sine aqua Parthus millia currat equus (iii. 36) 

better than thus— 

How far to drink the Arab courser goes ; 


Armorum radiis picta tremebat aqua (vi. 26) 
more prettily than on this wise— 

The sheen of arms upon the waves in dimpling flashes played. 
In “The Battle of Actium,” too, from which this last line is 
taken, there is much skill and taste in the interspersion of double- 
rhymed lines of considerable spirit. 

On the whole, however, we take it that the translator's field for 
displaying his skill in the Fifth Book of Propertius is limited to 
the two quasi-epistles (for the latter is an ad from the lower 
world) from Arethusa to Lycotas, and Cornelia to Paullus. To 
these touching pieces Mr. Paley has done less than justice by 
turning them into the heroic couplet rather than the Grayian 

uatrain. A means of proving this is afforded by two casual ver- 
sions of these elegies by Sir E. W. Head, which appeared a year 
or two ago in Fraser, Sir Edmund has a lighter touch, a less 
scrupulous reverence for the Latin, and a more poetic, if freer, 
muse than Mr. Paley, and his choice of the English elegiac metre 
ves him a further advan Scholars might debate whether 
e is justified in getting rid of Ocnus and his ass in v. iii. 21-2, 
while Paley exhibits them faithfully in an obscure couplet; but 
few will hesitate to place his picture of the soldier’s wife conning 
the map of her husband’s campaigns in a higher rank of poetry 
than Mr. Paley’s, though that is creditably literal :— 
r et e tabula pictos ediscere mundos, 
is et hee docti sit positura dei. 
Que tellus sit lenta gelu, que putris ab xstu, 
Ventus in Italiam qui bene vela ferat.—iii. 37-40. 
On pictured charts the world’s wide a I scan, 
at land 1s -bound, wha ro 

What winds to Italy will speed pA best.—Pa.ey. 
It may be over-fastidious to object to the a of “docti dei” 
here as alien to the age and time of Propertius; but, page howe | 
er this stanza from Sir uni 


or, 


I turn the map and struggle hard to learn 
Where God hath placed the land, and where the sea 3 
What climes are hard with frost, what summers burn ; 
And guess what wind may bear thee home to me. 
How much more art, too, whatever we may think of the freedom, 
lies in rendering 
Subdolus et versis increpat arcus equis (iii. 66), 
And as each Parthian wheels his courser round, 
The twanging bowstring tells a Roman slain. (Sir E. W. Heap), 
than in Mr. Paley’s somewhat ungainly literalness— 
And treacherous bows on quick-turned horses ring. 


We must make room for one more extract from that chief gem 
of Propertius, the “Cornelia.” The Latin runs thus:— 
Si cui fama fuit per avita tropma decori, 
Afra Numantinos regna loquuntur avos. 
Altera maternos exequat turba Libones, 
Et domus est titulis utraque fulta suis.—v. xi. 29-32. 
We subjoin the translations of the above-named competitors :— 
If e’er ancestral deeds have earned a fame, 
Numantine realms my sire’s renown proclaim. 
My mother’s side Libonian blood attests, 
And each great house on its own titles rests, Pater. 
If any maid could vaunt her sires in Rome, 
Ancestral fame was mine on either side ; 
For Spain and Carthage decked with spoils the home 
Where Scipio’s blood was matched with Libo’s pride-—HEAp. 
Has Sir Edmund Head any more such versions of rtius? If 
so, it were well that generation which has lately been quickened to 
an interest in this‘literary transmutation of precious metal should 
knowthem. As to the editor of the volume before us, he will pro- 
bably be well content if his faithful version wins more readers for 
Propertius, in mastering whose difficulties both his translation 
and his annotated edition of the text will be of great assistance. 
In the perusal of the translation we have often lit on hard 
which his verse would have made clear even without 
note or comment, and it is impossible to overestimate the value of 
such help. One instance may suffice. In Elegy vii. 57-60, the 


Una Clytemnestre stuprum vehit, altera Cresse 
Portat mentite lignea monstra bovis ; 

Ecce coronato pars altera vecta phaselo, 
Mulcet ubi Elysias aura beata rosas, 


t an apparent difficulty in the repetition of “ altera” after 


did any attribute to him poetic gifts on a par with his scholarship ; 


una” in vv. 57, 59- In his octavo edition Mr. Paley has a long 
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note which proves that the first “altera” with “ una” indicates 
one side of the picture, ¢.e. the damned suffering the graduated 


penalties of their sins; while the second “altera” describes the 
other side, the state of the blest, pug | nothing to do with the 
subdivisions of the damned. But in the translation all this is 
made vividly clear to us without the aid of any note :— 
iphae here, Queen Clytemnestra t 

Guilestained by monstrous loves, bear. 

But see, one bay-wreathed bark the blest conveys, 

While fragrant air mid flowers Elysian plays. 
And we might adduce many similar proofs that Mr. Paley’s 
version is a safe guide to the intrepretation of the Latin sense, 
even if it fail to earn him poetic laurels. On this last point he may 
console himself that the field whence he would pluck them is a 
sorry one; and though it were severe to endorse Mr. Charles 
Merivale’s illustration from fable, “that while the playfulness of 
Horace is that of the lap-dog, the Umbrian reminds us 
of a clumsier and _less-tolerated quadruped,” still whoso- 
ever faithfully reproduces so laboured a poet must take the 
bitter with the sweet, and must be sponsor for a vast number of 
cumbrous over-loaded couplets, for the chance of earning a title to 
the foster-parentage of a few snatches of power, beauty, and 
pathos, After all, Umbria had some reason to be proud of her 
son, though we do not quite like the way in which Mr. Paley 
renders the poet’s well-known presentiment on this subject. 
There is something awkward in turning “ Romani Callimachi” 
“Callimachus the Roman,” and for his couplet 

Umbrian land shall sing my glory, Umbria of my verses proud, 
When “ Callimachus the Roman” she extols in praises loud (i. p. 11), 


we should like to substitute 


Umbria thus may learn to glory in my poems, Umbria thus 
Proudly boast her birth and nurture of a new Callimachus, 


METEYARD’S LIFE AND WORKS OF WEDGWOOD.* 


More than a year ago, when we reviewed Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt’s Life of Wedgwood, we announced our intention of 
aa a notice of the rival Life of the great potter by Miss 

eteyard, of which the first volume had just appeared, until the 
completion of the work, We have now to congratulate the 
authoress on the publication of her second volume. We can 
award her the praise due to the most painstaking and conscientious 
application. She has devoted her whole mind and energy to her 
subject, and has achieved a work not less creditable to herself 
than it is indispensable to all who wish to know anything about 
English ceramic art and its great inventor. The two volumes 
before us are in themselves marvels of decorative and typogra- 
phical skill. More beautifully printed pages, more creamy paper, 
and more dainty wood-engravings ‘have seldom met our eyes. It 
is seldom that an author is so well seconded by his coadjutors as 
Miss Meteyard has been by her publisher, printer, and the staff of 
draughtsmen and engravers who have contributed the numerous 
illustrations which adorn this sumptuous book. The work, we 
may add, is seently dedicated to Mr. Gladstone, whose ad- 
mirable speech at Burslem, on occasion of the laying of the first 
stone of the Wedgwood Memorial Institute, called emphatic atten- 
tion to the then want of any satisfactory biography of the father 
of the Staffordshire Potteries. 

It is a less grateful task to say, as we are compelled to do, that 
the literary style of this memoir is not of the highest order. Miss 
Meteyard is a careless and inaccurate writer. But worse than 
her slipshod English is the vein of tuft-hunting adulation that 
runs through the book, She seems absolutely to revel in the 
names of the “ titled” customers and “aristocratic” visitors who 
bought Wedgwood’s pottery or visited his London show-rooms in 
Charles Street, Berkeley Square, or in Newport Street, Soho. No 
doubt it was of great importance to the rising manufacture that 
persone of fashion should patronize it; and Bentley, the London 

artner, may well have written in jubilant terms to his chief 
in the Potteries when crowds of Tords and ladies flocked to his 
shop. But, now that a century has gone by, it is of small 
importance who first bought a service in j ware, or a 
vase in black basalt. Miss Meteyard would have done well to 
spare her readers some of Wedgwood’s original invoices, and his 
partner’s business letters. In fact, the whole work sadly needs 
abridgment. Life is scarcely long enough for any but reviewers 
to wade through two immense volumes devoted to the biography 
of a single man, even though he was so considerable a person as 
Wedgwood. These volumes will doubtless command a remunera- 
tive sale, not only on account of their intrinsic merit and the 
interest of their subject, but because the numerous collectors of 
Wedgwood ware will use them as a kind of manual of this class 
of vertu ; yetit is not the less to be regretted that their matter has 
not been condensed into a single book, 

No one could write a Life of Wedgwood without some practical 
knowledge of the manufacture which he brought to such per- 
fection. It is greatly to Miss Meteyard’s credit that she has made 
herself thoroughly acquainted with the processes of the ceramic 
art. Her taste and appreciation of Wedgwood’s pottery were 
hereditary. She tells us that she began to be a collector 
at a very early age; and subsequently, when Mr. Mayer of 


Pe Life of Josiah Wedgwood, from his Private Correspondence and 


Liverpool entrusted to her the original papers relating to Wed 

herself in good earnest to her task. For the tna 
standing of what Wedgwood effected in the owed it ig 
necessary to know something of the state of ceramic manu- 
factures before his time. Miss Meteyard begins with an able 
summary of what is known, from existing remains, of the pottery 
of the ancient Britons, and that of Romano-British and lo- 
Saxon periods. Medieval pottery forms the subject of a se 


chapter, in which the invention of encaustic til 
call them) is claimed for our English It: | 


highly probable that a common earthenware was manuf; 
in Staflordshire and Shropshire from a very remote pe 
Staffordshire “ tygs ”—dri -cups with two or more handles— 
were famous in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
author remarks that the varied clays of the “ Potteries” distyi 
and the — forests which surrounded that part of En 
supplied the materials necessary for the manufacture ; and it is g 
curious fact that the ancient h-registers of Burslem are 
filled with the name of Ti in every 
manner. ‘his is a description of the geology of the region in 
question :— 
Geologicall king, the site of the modern potteri 
had for the it was to ‘ 
most famous pottery-sites of antiquity, as those of Samos, Athens, and 
Etruria, it occupies the sloping base of a long chain of hills, where in count- 
less previous ages of submergence and upheaval the action of the sea had 
worn down the grit and limestone rocks of the immediate district into the 
form of clay; for though clays vary greatly in their composition, they 
are nothing more than mud derived from the attrition or wearing down of 
rocky surfaces. 
Miss Meteyard’s account of the Staffordshire pottery works down 
to the time of Astbury, whom she rightly calls Wedgwood’s pre- 
cursor, is both able and succinct. How hideous was the d 
and how inartistic the ornamentation, of all the English earthen- 
ware up to this date (circ. 1760), can only be imagined by those 
who have examined its surviving specimens, some few of which 
are figured in the volumes before us. We can pardon consider- 
able prolixity in the account of the descent and actual 
of Josiah Wedgwood himself. Miss Meteyard shows that it was 
a groundless error which represented Wedgwood as born in y 
humble circumstances. On the contrary, he was the son of suffi- 
ciently wealthy parents, potters by trade ; and was educated at the 
Free School otf Newcastle-under-Lyne. It is interesting to learn 
that the lad, when apprenticed to his brother, and learning the 
practical mystery of potting, became famous for extraordinary 
skill in “throwing” or forming the vessel on the wheel. Miss 
Meteyard loyally traces the record of his successive improvements of 
the art; first the cream-coloured ware, then the invention of a 
green glaze, then his application of Sadler's discovery of the 
method of printing upon earthenware, and next his first acquaint- 
ance with Thomas Bentley of Liverpool, who became his firm 
friend and partner in his business. ntley was a man of rare 
ability and culture; and his letters to Wedgwood, from which 
copious extracts are given, are perhaps the best parts of the book 
under review. He was what Miss Meteyard calls a Liberal 
Dissenter, and one of the founders of the “Octagon Chapel” at 
Liverpool. Wedgwood seems to have been rather smitten by his 
friend’s latitudinarianism, and in one of his letters speaks with 
compassion of the perversity of the people of a remote Stafford- 
shire hamlet, who absolutely refused to accept an “adapted” 
Prayer-book prepared for them by a neighbour who had built 
them a chapel. Their ery was, “We will have the Prayers 
like other folks’ Prayers, or have none.” After his marriage, 
in 1764, Wedgwood’s activity rather increased than diminished. 
Red ware and white ware were successively improved, and a 
tea-service in cream-ware, ordered by Queen Chazlotte, at 
Miss Chetwynd’s instance, introduced him to royal a 
Hitherto his own skill and taste had sufficed for his wants, 
but now he began to seek the co-operation of other artists. 
Roubiliac was lately dead, but Wedgwood obtained his sketches, 
and made much use of them. Afterwards Flaxman, as 18 
well known, rendered him great assistance in design. ‘The pro- 
motion of the Grand Trunk Canal, connecting the ‘I'rent and the 
Mersey, and the first planning of the new township of Etruria, 
come next under review. Then we have the pene - sm 
diligent search for the terra ponderosa, or carbonate o , 
the” sulphate of baryta, or “cawk,” and his discovery of the 
method of using them in the body of his pottery. 
‘The publication of the Recueil d’ Antiquités by the Count de Caylus 
seems to have given the first impetus to Wedgwood's admi 
reproductions of the antique. We now begin to hear of gems and 
cameos, medallions and vases, tripods and altars, statuettes and 
bas-reliefs. His activity was not even checked by the necessity 
losing his leg by a cruel operation. The anniversary of this event 
he used afterwards to call, playfully, “.St. Amputation’s Day. 
The next great step was the invention of the black and terra cotta 
bodies for vases. Ard now Sir William Hamilton’s ancient 
vases became available as models, All this time there were 
endless piracies of Wedgwood’s designs and discoveries. In 
articular, a skilful potter named Palmer, whose London agent was 
Neale (an ancestor, we believe, of the late Mr. Mason Neale), 
seems to have been his most persevering and formidable opponent. 
Later in date came Wedgwood’s “bronze antique,” his encaustic 
Etrusean vases, and the famous jasper ware, of which we first 


Papers. By Eliza Meteyard. ith numerous [ilustrations. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. "1865-5. 


hear in 1775. The formal opening of the new works at Etruria, 
“threw” the first vases with his own hand, 


wood which he had accumulated for his own use, she Phen 3 
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tatement that th tible smile ; while De. Lo 

30.3750. of the because “the | kind, lady-Liller aot by ‘worth but wiles, and a man 


Gant the fine glaze, and the beauty yet simplicity of the 
ox were most consonant to their feelings”! ‘The “bough- 
” te 9 term now seldom heard. Wedgwood himself defines it 
pet tater thus:—“ Vases are furniture for a chimneypiece ; 
for a hearth, under a slab or marble table. I think 

Ee over be used one instead of another.” Very few 
they can be set down to our great potter; but the attempted 
of ceramic art to monumental tablets 
ae ae the picture here given of the Chetwyn 

x application of to architecture is still 

its infancy. Our readers know that the Wedgwood Memorial 
= at Burslem, to which we have already referred, is 
to be richly ornamented on its exterior with polychromatic 

cotta. Miss Meteyard very appropriately 55 to her 
work # view of this proposed building, designed by Mr. Edgar, 
and now ing its completion. The idea of making this 
structure a vebicle for ceramic ornamentation was originated, we 
believe, by Mr. Beresford Hope, the present Member for the 
Poteiee It is one which may be very fruitful of results in the 
architecture of the future. 

The further enumeration of Wedgwood’s labours is less a history 
of inventions than of different applications of his method. He was 
unwearied in his exertions, and was rewarded by an enormous trade 
both at home and abroad. After Bentley’s somewhat premature 
death, his partner relaxed none of his efforts; and towards the close 
of his own life he worked in constant co-operation with Flaxman. 
The imitation of the famous Barberini or Portland vase is of course 
duly chronicled. He died, aged sixty-four, in 1795, universally 

; and his fame as an artist has gone on increasing from 
that day till now. Miss Meteyard has had a noble subject, and 
has treated it not unworthily. We detect no considerable 
omission, except perhaps that she has scarcely insisted enough 
on Wedgwood’s admirable taste as to fitness and simplicity of 
form in domestic earthenware. It was upon this that Mr. Glad- 
stone so eloquently enlarged in his Burslem speech. It is not 
the least of Wedgwood’s titles to our respect that he was the 
first to set the example of refined and appropriate form in ceramic 
art, The present fictile manufactures of England are unrivalled 
in this respect; and the triumphs of Minton and Copeland, and 


other potters of our own day, are due in no small measure to 
the example of their great predecessor. 
HENA.* 


T is rather difficult to characterize this book. Considered as 
a work of art it is simply worthless, without the faintest 
dramatic interest from the first page to the last ; but it has a certain 
freshness of atmosphere and vividness of local colour owing to 
the writer's acquaintance with Tahiti, where the scene is partly 
id, as well as a fearless matter-of-fact air which gives it the 
semblance of life-likeness, though of the poorest kind. Still, poor 
a8 itis, it is a genuine endeavour in its way, and has evidently 
been written in good faith and with definite knowledge on certain 
points; and although it is a failure as regards story, plot, and 
character, it is respectable from its novelty of scenery, and the 
gmp it affords of an almost unexplored form of foreign 
ife. The author's great mistake has been in not having confined 
her interest more to this foreign life, and in not having relied for 
success on material lying ready to her hand, at once new and 
powerful, richly coloured and easily worked. Had she given us 
pica oa of Tahitian character and circumstance, and drawn 
early and photographically, avoiding sentimentality, fine 
language, and trivialities, she might have made a really enjoyable 
book ; though not perhaps equal to Mr. Herman Melville's charm- 
ing romance, inasmuch as she has not his capacity to work with. 
She might have painted as pleasing a picture from the feminine 
side as he, from the masculine, gave one vigorous, racy, fresh, and 
stirring; but then she should have been true and simple, and 
content with the native wealth, without going into the common- 
places of English life, which the feeblest novelist we have manages 
With more skill than she has done. To write charmingly of 
what has been seen and practically studied is very possible to an 
author destitute of the qualities necessary to form a good novel- 
— and, from Mrs. Hort’s book, we should say she would 
: ve made a ge literary photograph of Tahitian life had she 
cm to what she knew, and not attempted to create a romance; 
Whereas now she has merely produced a dull story, interesting 
only for the incidental bits of foreign life scattered through it. 
m. —— of Hena is very inartiticial, and is one of that compres- 
Po ¢ kind which would have been more eflective if narrowed to 
op of one volume, or even of a magazine story, rather than 
spr r out into two elosely-printed octavo volumes. Two young 
a = themselves on a barque bound for ‘Tahiti. The one 
ee re. Arthur Seymour, travelling for pleasure; the 
fo aes! a Frenchman, Adolphe de Lorme, “going to fulfil a term of 
roe in the Commissariat Department of Tahiti.” The con- 
Se character between the two is very distinctly put. Mr. 
ai is a brown-haired young man of maiden purity, iron will, 
stil ty uresistible smile, who stalks through the pages in the 
» eG way 80 dear to female authors, bringing all hearts to love 
merely, it would seem, because he is stilted, and has an irre- 


means cast in the mould of Joseph, or of that famous 
Athos. Mrs. Hort enters with naive candour into the specialities 
of these two young men in the erotic line; and under her 
hands De Lorme, whom she reprobates, very plainly expresses 
the exigencies of his nature by planning the forcible possession of 
the heroine Hena, for whom he has taken a violent passion; while 
ml delivers lengthy lectures on morality, pa commits his 
wildest excess in kissing the broad white forehead of an English 
girl of fifteen, Later in the story we find De Lorme living openly 
with a Young native as his vitiane or wife, which is a p i 
of double enormity, seeing that he is to a pretty young. 
cousin, Marie, left behind in France; and, as Seymour says in his 
first argumentative remonstrance on the subject of his friend’s 
proclivities, “a man, when once engaged, owes the same allegiance 
to the lady of his choice as if he were her husband in reality.” 
To which De Lorme answers, “Bah!” and, d ing that 
cannot wait four years mateless, casts about for a dark-skinned | 
houri without compunction or delay. It must be said, however, 
that a native girl is neither despised by her companions nor de- 
aga in her own esteem because of these tem marriages. 
he considers herself as truly the vitiane or wife of the European 
who holds her lightly as a mistress, as if she had been married 
by the ve of Canterbury, and her only grief is when 
her white husband sails away out of the bay, and she has to 
choose a new protector—which a little softens the naughti- 
ness of De Lorme’s p ing. He soon finds his houri, 
One day, when he and Seymour are walking together, they 
come upon two girls ing; the one is Hena, a half-caste; 
the other Taai, a full native. Both are charming and fasci- 
nating in their way—Hena as the modest, sensitive, poetic child 
of nature refined by the admixture of civilized blood; Taai' 
as the bolder, coarser, merrier, blacker native. Their bathii 
dresses are by thin, and Hena’s is torn—by the by, we are 
to find that the Tahitian women wear bathing dresses at 
which fact causes immense distress to Hena, and inordinate 
excitement to De Lorme, who stands entranced at the si 
of this dusky Susanna, with Seymour decorously pulling him 
away from temptation. The consequence of this thin torn 
bathing dress is the most violent passion on De Lorme’s part for 
Hena, which she repays with as violent dislike ; while, in return for 
Seymour's colder modesty, she falls as desperately in love with him 
as De Lorme has fallen in love with her. There is a native chief, 
Matoha, the handsomest —o on the island, who is also 
very tremendously attached to Hena, but whom she loves only as 
a sister; while Taai, to whom Matoha is as brutal as savages gene- 
rally are to women, loves him without the hope of return. So 
that there is a pretty web of confusion to start with, increased by 
the love of Miss Mary Fenton for Seymour, who, regarding her as 
a child, permits himself certain pleasant little freedoms, which 
prove of _ paecelle potency to Mary, though innocuous to so very 
well-regulated a ee as is our author's favourite, 
Seymour. After rme’s passion, violently and fruitlessly 
pursued, and Seymour’s coldness and indifference, in vain sought 
to be sighed away, have reduced Hena to the brink of death, 
it is discovered that she is the young Frenchman’s half-sister; 
the old De Lorme having made her mother his vitiane, leaving her 
with a little child and a broken heart two years after their union. 
Hena was brought up by a native woman, one Metua, the mother of 
Taai, who, according to native mye loved her adopted child 
better than her own; it being not at all uncommon for a native 
woman to give away her own children, caring nothing more about 
them, while lavishing all her love on others whom she has adopted 
in their stead. This discovery of the relationship between them 
stops De Lorme’s pursuit of Hena, though it scarcely quenches his 
passion ; but about this time Seymour, coming to understand the 
extent of Hena’s love for him, and how she droops or revives 
according to his , i Y announces his intention of 
marrying her—by the laws of the Church and the land of course ; 
much to poor Mary Fenton’s distress, and the dismay of her father 
and mother. 

Always a prig, Seymour now becomes unendurable, and treats 
his pretty little loving wife with a cold severity quite as brutal in 
its way as Matoha’s more muscular demonstrations of masculine 
superiority. He forbids all intercourse between her and her native 
friends, and, according to the nature of prigs, thinks to make a half- 
savage child into a wholly civilized woman by the mere force of 
his will and wish. In the endeavour to Anglicize little Hena in a 
day, he simply kills her offhand—crushes her out of existence 
altogether—then looks handsome in his mourning, and “sits by 
the hour buried in thought of a ¢riste nature, judging by his coun- 
tenance.” However, he brightens up wonderfully in a short time, 
and goes to England with the Fentons. On board ship he is 
naturally thrown much with Mary, whose love for him he now 
discovers, as he had before discovered Hena’s, and to whom he 
shows the same serene superiority and acceptance of devotion 
wonderfully suggestive of horse-whipping; and after a little 
stately play with her = come to London, when he takes them 
to the Opera. We will give one small extract as a sample of 
Mrs. Hort’s peculiar style, and as the measure of the young man 
Seymour. Mrs. Fenton objects to the plan of the opera-box, 
because of “ nothing to wear” :— 

“As to the defects of toilet, Mrs. Fenton, that can soon be remedied,” 
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all deficiencies in the make of your dresses. A hairdresser will transform 
Mary’s abundant hair into a fashionable mass of plaits, loops, and bands a 
discretion—with a pair of white kids, and I’ll be bound she will look as well 
as the best.” 

After she is dressed, and he assures her that she is all right, he 
kisses her; and when he lifts her out of the carriage on coming 
home, he holds her in his arms a moment longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary, a fact which Mary recalls afterwards “ with triste 
pleasure.” Then he gives her a “ beautifully chaste set of orna- 
ments,” and goes away, leaving Mary a prey to the most ardent 
love and the most abject despair. Her father has to take her 
in hand, and rate her soundly for her folly; but Mary cries 
and mopes and pines nevertheless, and is not to be comforted till 
her lover returns. But when he does return he gives her no 
satisfaction, for it is in company with an invalid aunt openly 
angling for him for her daughter Nellie, a highly objectionable 
young. person, who treats him with the most appalling freedom, 
actually neo | him Arthur; “a liberty,” as Mrs. Hort says, 
which his wife had never taken save twice—once when she broke 
a blood-vessel, and the second time when she died. After various 
trivial misunderstandings, arising mainly from Mary's jealousy of 
Nellie, Mr. Seymour, always acting with the insolent authority or 
more insolent condescension which Mrs. Hort seems to think the 
right kind of thing for a man to use towards women, at last 
pleases to explain himself; and Mary is rewarded for her love by 
the honour of his hand and a rich lace veil, and after the canonical 
time she bears a little girl, and calls it Hena, in remembrance of 
her husband’s half-caste victim at Tahiti. 

This, then, is Hena—one among many instances of the inability 
of women to write out men’s characters. No man could have 
drawn Arthur Seymour, because he is so entirely unlike what men 
know of each other; and certainly few men could have coolly 
credited De Lorme with the design to commit what is held 
among gentlemen to be one of the most dishonourable crimes pos- 
sible to their sex. This is one of the structural faults of Hena; the 
executive lie in careless writing, defective grammar, and colloquial 
vulgarisms. Added to which, the incessant introduction of French 
words and phrases where English ones would have been far more 
effective completes the unpleasantness of Mrs. Hort’s style. The 
most interesting parts of the book are the first and concluding 
chapters. In the first, we have a few native traits clearly set forth ; 
in the last, a little postscript about the improved commercial aspect 
of Tahiti. It seems that cotton and coffee are both coming into 
cultivation there, owing to the introduction of Coolie labourers by 
Mr. Soares; and the natives, seeing the value of this industry, are 
taking to cotton cultivation themselves; or, as Mrs. Hort has it, 
“ Animated by the prolific and almost fabulous returns the English 
Company is receiving from its outlay, the natives are cultivating 
their patches with cotton, all over the island; and a large and 
regular export of this product may be expected, which must 

atly contribute to the prosperity of the island and its inha- 
itants.” The cotton, too, is Sea Island, which adds not a little to 
its value—judging by the prayer of the Scotch manufacturer, who, 
when his minister was praying for a relief of the cotton famine, 
audibly added, “‘ But, Good Lord, not Surat!” 
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